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A 
FORTNIGHTLY 


REVIEW 


N a plenary meeting on November 3, the General As- 
sembly: completed consideration of the Moroccan 
question without adopting a resolution, the draft resolu- 
tion of the First Committee failing to gain the necessary 
two-thirds majority; adopted a resolution reiterating its 
appeal to states to accelerate their ratifications of the 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide 


H 
and requested the 
Secretary-General to 
| continue all neces- 
sary measures to en- 
sure the widest pos- 
sible diffusion of the 
ee) Convention’s nature, 
Lo | e contents and pur- 
i - 


poses; approved the 

recommendation of 
the First Committee to refer to the Disarmament Com- 
mission a Soviet proposal calling on all states which have 
not done so to accede to or ratify the Geneva Protocol on 
prohibition of the use of bacterial weapons. 


When the Security Council on October 28 resumed 
debate on Jordan’s charges concerning an Israeli raid on 
the Jordanian border village of Qibiya, representatives 
presented numerous questions to Major-General Vagn 
Bennike, Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation in Palestine. The questions, ranging over a wide 
field, were mainly designed to clarify responsibility for 
this latest outbreak of violence in Palestine, described 
earlier by General Bennike as a threat to peace and se- 
curity in the whole area. Several of the questions con- 
cerned the role of the United Nations observers—were 
they based on Jerusalem or did they cover 
the entire frontier, and should they be 
strengthened so that they might prevent future border 
incidents? To these and many other questions General 
Bennike was given time in which to formulate detailed 
answers, and the Council was due to take up the matter 
again on November 9. 


Security Council 


Meeting on another issue of the Palestine question the 
Council heard charges and counter-charges by Israel and 
Syria regarding Syria’s complaints against Israel’s hydro- 
electric project on the Jordan, in the demilitarized zone 
between the two countries. On October 30, the Council 
was informed by General Bennike that all work on this 
project ceased at midnight on October 28. This followed 
an undertaking given by the representative of Israel that 
work would stop, pending the urgent examination of the 
matter. The Council had asked General Bennike to keep 
it informed regarding the fulfilment of the undertaking. 
The Council was due to continue consideration of the 
Syrian complaint on November 10. 
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At the request of the special emissary of the United 
Nations side, the agenda of the preliminary talks on the 
Korean Political Conference has been referred to a sub- 
committee. Aides of the ranking officials of the United 
Nations Command and Republic of Korea and of 
the North Koreans and Chinese met November 7. 
The issue of who will attend the conference is holding up 
agreement on the time and place of holding it. The other 
side has so far refused to agree that the participants in the 
conference be limited to those nations whose forces fought 
in Korea, plus the Soviet Union if the other side desires it. 
The other side insists that the conference also be attended 
by neutral nations. 

As for the prisoners left over from that action who re- 
fuse to return to their homeland, the North Koreans and 
Chinese have met with many refusals in their efforts to 
carry out explanations to their compatriots. After a 
meeting of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, 
Lieutenant General K. S. Thimayya, of India, Chairman 
of the Commission, on November 9 visited the chief com- 
munist representatives to ask them to drop their demands 
to meet with prisoners who refuse to listen to explana- 
tions as to why they should go home. 

The General Committee, on November 2, decided to 
recommend for inclusion in the agenda of the eighth ses- 
sion the item “Question of atrocities committed by the 
North Korean and Chinese communist forces against 
United Nations prisoners of war in Korea” and further 
decided to reconynend that the item be dealt with directly 
in plenary meeting. .. . The First (Political and Security) 
Committee on November 5 decided to ad- 
journ further consideration of the Burmese 
complaint of aggression against it by the Re- 
public of China until November 23 at the earliest, and 
then took up the report of the Disarmament Commission. 
. . . The ad hoc Political Committee on October 30 
adopted a resolution on the treatment of /ndians in South 
Africa which, among other things, recommended con- 
tinuation of the Good Offices Commission. It has since 
been holding a general debate on the Palestine Refugee 
problem. . The Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee, continuing its discussion of financing eco- 
nomic development, set up a Working Party on Novem- 
ber 2 to consolidate, if possible, three proposals before 
the Committee for establishment of an international fund 
for aiding the development of under-developed economies 
with grants and long-term low interest loans. . .. As part 
of its consideration of two chapters of the report of the 
Economic and Social Council, the Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural) Committee on November 5 re- 
quested the Council to give priority attention to problems 
of freedom of information and asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to complete a plan for the development of informa- 
tion facilities in the under-developed regions of the world. 
... The Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee on November 5 
approved cessation by the United States of transmission 

(Continued on page 490) 
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The late Field Marshal Jan Christian Smuts, of South Africa, signs the Charter at San 
Francisco. The possibility of Charter review will be on the agenda of the tenth session. 


Documentation of All Charter 


Proceedings at San Francisco 


Sixth Committee, Noting That Possible Charter Review Will Be 
on Agenda of Tenth Session, Rejects Proposal to 
Elicit Views of Governments on Revision 
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HAT the United Nations Charter 

should at some time be subject to 
review seemed obvious to most of the 
delegates to the San Francisco Con- 
ference. Many foresaw that a trial 
period of living under its provisions 
would prove some of them unaccept- 
able to a number of Members and that 
a provision for review would make the 
Charter more likely to be accepted. 

The Sub-Committee at San Francisco 
voted unanimously and Committee II of 
Commission I by 44 to 1, in favor of 
including a provision for a special 
conference to review the Charter. 

Under the Article (109) a General 
Conference to review the Charter may 
be held at a date and place to be fixed 
by a two-thirds vote of the General 
Assembly and by a vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. If 
it has not been held before the tenth 
annual session of the General Assem- 
bly, the proposal to call such a con- 
ference shall be placed on the agenda 
of that session. 

A proposal to call’ a General Con- 
ference to amend the Charter has been 
made but once, by Argentina, at the 
second session, with the express aim 
of revoking the privilege of the veto. 
The proposal was referred to the In- 
terim Committee and by it to a Sub- 
Committee, in both of which the ma- 
jority approved calling a General Con- 
ference. However, in May, 1949, Ar- 
gentina withdrew its request for a 
General Conference in the belief that 
it would not receive the necessary two- 
thirds majority in the Assembly. 


THREE PROPOSALS For the current 
(eighth) session three items dealing 
with Charter review were proposed 
for inclusion in the agenda, Argentina 
proposed that the Secretary-General be 
given the means to prepare and pub- 
lish (a) a systematic compilation of 
the San Francisco documents not yet 
published; (b) a complete index of 
all the San Francisco documents; (c) 
a systematic and comprehensive study 
of the legislative history of the Char- 
ter; and (d) a repertory of the prac- 
tice followed by the main organs of 
the United Nations on given subjects. 


Argentina pointed out that some 
provisions of the Charter have some- 
times given rise to varying interpre- 
tations and this has made it necessary 
to refer to the preparatory work. That 
is difficult because part of the official 
documents of the San Francisco Con- 
ference are not, in practice, available 
for consultation; the voluminous docu- 
mentation needs a complete index; and 
even when all the San Francisco docu- 
ments on a certain subject are avail- 
able, it is a lengthy task to trace the 
history of the drafting of a given pas- 
sage. Argentina’s item was included by 
the Assembly without discussion. 


In proposing an item on the prepa- 
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ratory work for a possible general con- 
ference, the Netherlands considered 
that “examination by the tenth annual 
session of the question of a General 
Conference could be facilitated by 
preparatory work to be undertaken by 
the Secretary-General and by individ- 
ual Member states.” It suggested that 
the preparatory work could include the 
preparation by the Secretary-General 
of the study proposed by Argentina 
and an invitation to Member states to 
submit, prior to the tenth annual ses- 
sion, their preliminary views on pos- 
sible revision of the Charter and tenta- 
tive proposals and suggestions. 


Egypt proposed election of a tech- 
nical committee to study and report 
on the amendment of the Charter on 
the basis of proposals to be submitted 
by Member states. Some of its basic 
provisions have become outdated, 
others have not been implemented, 
and many ought to be reviewed in the 
light of the experience acquired, Egypt 
claimed. But the Charter could not 
properly be revised unless the pre- 
liminary work were prepared with 
foresight, care and skillful technical 
knowledge. Views of the governments 
of Member states and non-govern- 
mental bodies should be taken into ac- 
count, analyzed, and coordinated so as 
to create the necessary proper atmos- 
phere for the success of the coming 
General Conference and to facilitate 
the ratification of the amendments to 
be introduced. Egypt considered its 
proposal as complementary to those 
of the Netherlands and Argentina. 


INCLUDED The Egypt and Netherlands 
items were approved for inclusion in 
the agenda by a vote of 51 in favor 
to 5 against. India abstained. The 
U.S.S.R., Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the Ukraine voted against 
on the ground that their inclusion 
would “increase international ten- 
sions.” 


The two items could be exploited 
by certain delegations to undermine 
the United Nations and wreck the 
prospect of peace, Yakoy A. Malik 
of the U.S.S.R. said. 


The maiority. however, agreed with 
Daniel J. Von Balluseck, of the Neth- 
erlands, that two years from now 
Members would be faced, according 
to the Charter, with the question of 
whether or not they wanted to hold a 
General Conference on revision of the 
Charter and with Dr. Miguel Rafael 
Urquia, of El Salvador. that prepara- 
tory work now for a Charter review 
conference in 1955 would be timely. 
Simple prudence called for the begin- 
ning of preparatory work without in 
any way prejudging the substance of 
the question of Charter revision. Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, of the United King- 
dom, said there was no reason to fear 
a preparatory study. 
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RESOLUTION 

The General Assembly, 

Having regard to the provisions of 
Article 109 of the Charter under 
which a proposal to hold a General 
Conference of the Members of the 
United Nations for the purpose of 
reviewing the Charter is to be placed 
on the agenda of the tenth annual 
session of the General Assembly if 
such conference had not been held 
before that session, 

Considering that the examination 
of such a proposal will require con- 
siderable preparation on the part of 
both the Secretary-General and Mem- 
ber States, 

Considering that study of the legis- 
lative history of the Charter and of 
the practice followed by the various 
organs of the United Nations is one 
of the best methods of acquiring 
knowledge of the Charter and will 
greatly facilitate the Assembly’s con- 
sideration at its tenth annual session 
of the question of calling a General 
Conference, 

Having regard to the memorandum 
by the Secretary-General (A/C.6/343). 

Requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare, publish and circulate among 
the Member States during 1954, or 
shortly thereafter: 

(a) A systematic compilation of 
the documents of the United Na- 
tions Conference on International 
Organization not yet published; 

(b) A complete index of the 
documents of that Conference on 
the lines envisaged in Part II and 
Part III C of the memorandum by 
the Secretary-General; 

(c) A repertory of the practice 
of the United Nations organs ap- 

propriately indexed. 






































The Sixth (Legal) Committee 
agreed to discuss all three items to- 
gether. Before the Committee were 
these draft resolutions: one submitted 
by Argentina, Cuba, Netherlands, New 
Zealand and Pakistan (later joined by 
Canada) which would ask the Secre- 
tary-General to compile and publish 
the unpublished documents of the San 
Francisco Conference, prepare a com- 
plete index to all documents of that 
Conference and a legislative history of 
the Charter and repertory of its vari- 
ous provisions, their application and 
the various interpretations to which 
they have given rise. 


In the preamble, the draft resolu- 
tion notes that such preparation would 
be undertaken with due regard to 
Article 109 of the Charter which pro- 
vides that a proposal for a General 
Conference for a possible review of 
the Charter would be placed on the 
agenda of the Assembly’s tenth ses- 


sion. The six-power draft resolution 
would also call for the preliminary 
views of governments on Charter re- 
vision. 


ESTIMATED COST A memorandum by 
the Secretary-General contained a de- 
scription of the official records of the 
San Francisco Conference together 
with a statement of some of the prob- 
lems involved in the publication of 
documents which have not yet been 
published. It also estimates the cost 
of the project and the probable rev- 
enues. It suggests that the index to 
be prepared should be a chronologi- 
cal and synoptical one tracing the 
various organs until their final adop- 
tion. Another part of the index 
would have an alphabetical key to 


specific subjects. The memorandum 
further suggests that in the event 
of the Assembly not wishing to 


incur the expense of a legislative his- 
tory, a comprehensive index might 
take its place and enable the reader to 
trace the history of the drafting 
through the relevant documents. The 
total minimum cost estimated by the 
Secretary-General would be $99,115 
and the maximum $120,865. e 

Another draft resolution submitted 
by Costa Rica and Egypt would ask 
the Secretary-General to prepare docu- 
mentation and necessary materials for 
the preparatory work in connection 
with possible Charter revision and 
would establish an advisory committee 
of fifteen members to assist the Secre- 
tary-General in his task. The Commit- 
tee would be requested to prepare a 
questionnaire to elicit the views of 
Member states, analyze them and re- 
port to the Assembly. 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES Hamed Sultan, of 
Egypt, said that his proposal was de- 
signed to facilitate preliminary work 
on Charter revision should the As- 
sembly decide to call a conference. 
The questionnaire which the Advisory 
Committee, to be set up under his pro- 
posal, would issue, should contain no 
questions as to the revisions of the 
unanimity rule in the Security Coun- 
cil. The purpose of his draft resolu- 
tion was to promote unity among the 
Permanent Members of the Security 


Council through the exchange of 
views. 
The _ six-poWer proposal, A.J.P. 


Tammes, of the Netherlands, stated, 


had been made so that members 
would not be unprepared if the 
proposal to hold a General Con- 


ference should be adopted by the tenth 
Assembly, The decision to place the 
question of convening a General Con- 
ference on the agenda of the tenth As- 
sembly session had been taken because 
the United Nations was envisaged as 
a permanent organization whose Char- 
ter should be scrutinized and revised 
in those parts which had not proved 
effective. The proposal for the General 
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Conference was mandatory and would 
be automatically placed on the agenda 
of the tenth session. The request for 
preliminary views was made more to 
stimulate governments to study the 
question as a whole than to induce 
them to take a position in advance. 


DANGEROUS Strong opposition to any 
preparatory or preliminary work what- 
ever in connection with review of the 
Charter was expressed by A. M. Bar- 
anovsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R.: the 
voting procedure in the Security Coun- 
cil is fully in accord with interna- 
tional law; it needs no revision; Julius 
Katz-Suchy, of Poland: any process of 
revision would set in motion machinery 
which would not stop without do- 
ing great damage to the Organization; 
Karel Petrzelka, of Czechoslovakia: 
acceptance of the inviolability of the 
Charter was the only basis for peace- 
ful international relations; P. D. Mor- 
ozov, of the U.S.S.R.: the work was 
not to be academic but meant specific- 
ally to help in revision of the Charter; 
any talk of revision of the Charter 
would only be used by certain ag- 
gressive quarters against the interests 
of peace; and G. A. Poveteyev, of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. A further objec- 
tion shared by these speakers was that 
any preliminary work on Charter re- 
view was unconstitutional, the Charter 
merely calling for automatic discussion 
of the possibility of review at the 
tenth session. 


LIMITED POWER = This assertion that the 
Assembly might exceed its powers was 
first advanced by William van Remoor- 
tel, of Belgium, as a basis for his op- 
position to both an invitation to Mem- 
ber states to submit preliminary views 
and establishment of the advisory com- 
mittee. The General Assembly, he 
said, had only restricted powers under 
Article 109. The Assembly can call a 
General Conference for the possible 
revision of the Charter at its tenth ses- 
sion, but can take no other step. How- 
ever, Mr. van Remoortel agreed with 
that part of the six-power draft resolu- 
tion which would ask the Secretary- 
General to prepare a compilation and 
index of pertinent and unpublished 
documents of the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

Eliciting opinions was a part of the 
work of the General Conference which 
could not be undertaken by the As- 
sembly. The Charter was, moreover, in 
a way, a permanent constitution and 
the machinery provided for its revi- 
sion aimed at obstructing rather than 
encouraging revision. As for the views 
of governments, eliciting them in ad- 
yance would in a way commit them 
on certain points and restrict their 
freedom. 


Charles Chaumont, of France, too, 
was afraid that the invitation to Mem- 
ber states to submit preliminary views 
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would only harden and crystallize their 
attitudes which might well change with 
the years, indeed with the months. He 
was not opposed to the Secretariat’s 
collecting materials and documents of 
the San Francisco Conference, but in 
doing so the Secretariat should not 
fix its gaze on the problem of Charter 
revision. The Secretariat should be 
asked only to make an inventory of 
documents of the San Francisco Con- 
ference with an index and statements 
on the Charter and its interpretation. 
Calling a conference was a possibility 
but efforts seemed to be directed at 
making a sort of bet that it would cer- 
tainly be convened. He could not 
agree to the principle of prejudging 
substantive issues of Charter revision 
under the guise of procedural activi- 
ties. 

Mr. van Remoortel was supported 
by Edwin A. Morgan, of Liberia, who 
considered that the Charter had un- 
mistakably laid down the stages in 
which the question of Charter revision 
should be dealt with and it was against 
the provisions of the Charter to discuss 
the question at this session. He had no 
objection to the compilation of ma- 
terial for a study on the application 
of the Charter. 


AMENDMENT Belgium, Colombia and 
Mexico joined with France in sub- 
mitting an amendment to the six- 
power draft resolution which would 
delete all reference to the possibility 
of holding a General Conference on 
Charter Revision and would delete the 
provision regarding the invitation to 
Member governments to communicate 
their views. The amendment also pro- 
posed a change in the preamble to 
state that any measure likely to lead 
to a more thorough knowledge of the 


of Afghanistan, Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee, who sat as Chair- 
man during much of debate on Charter review. 


Abdul Hakim Tabibi, 


Charter would be conducive to the 
efficient functioning of the United 
Nations; that a study of the prepara- 
tory work on the Charter and of the 
practice followed by the various or- 
gans of the United Nations is one of 
the best means of understanding the 
Charter and that such a study might 
be carried out with the help of official 
documents. The amendment would re- 
tain the proposal for Secretariat work 
on the documents of the San Francis- 
co Conference, 

Antonio Gomez Robledo, of Mexi- 
co, explained that he had joined in 
sponsoring the amendment because di- 
rection by the Assembly and fixing a 
date for receipt of the preliminary 
views of governments expressed a 
positive emphasis in favor of eliciting 
those views. This would rob the ex- 
pression of those views of their spon- 
taneous character; governments should 
express their views on Charter revi- 
sion when they liked. 

Focussing attention on_ possible 
Charter revision was politically un- 
wise at this juncture and the provi- 
sion in the joint draft resolution for 
eliciting the views of governments was 
unconstitutional in the opinion of both 
José Umana Bernal, of Colombia, and 
Salah Eddine Tarazi, of Syria. 

Abdul Hakim Tabibi, of Afghanis- 
tan, favored publication of documents 
but doubted the usefulness of eliciting 
the views of governments. He opposed 
any revision of the Charter the effect 
of which would be to place one per- 
manent member of the Security Coun- 
cil at a disadvantage in relation to the 
others. The present difficulties of the 
United Nations stemmed from viola- 
tions of the present Charter rather than 
from defects in that instrument. The 
Charter was mere words if Member 
states did not choose to give life to 
it by their actions. Ata Abdul Wahab, 
of Iraq, regretted that there had been 
such a divergence of views and felt 
that a serene mood was needed for 
consideration of this problem which 
had become intensely controversial. He 
appealed to the sponsors of the draft 
resolution not to press for a vote on 
the paragraphs calling for an invita- 
tion to governments for preliminary 
views, a plea in which Mr, Tarazi 
joined. Dr. Soebetki, of Indonesia, 
said it would be premature to ask for 
the views of governments before the 
Assembly’s tenth session and also the 
time allowed governments was short, 
since the documents would not be 
ready before 1954. Dr. Julio Gomez 
Padilla, of Guatemala, was another 
who supported the proposal to limit 
the preliminary work to the publica- 
tion of documents. 

Wang Meng-Hsien, of China, while 
generally supporting the publication of 
documents, said he doubted the value 
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of inviting the views of governments 
by March 1955. This invitation would 
be premature, since even if the Gen- 
eral Assembly decided to convene the 
General Conference it could not meet 
before 1956 at the earliest. Getting 
views two years in advance appeared 
to him of doubtful value. He was also 
opposed to the establishment of a 
committee as suggested by Costa Rica 
and Egypt. His government was not 
committed to any definite amendments 
of the Charter at the present stage. 

C. C. Shah, of India, neither sup- 
ported nor rejected the idea of revis- 
ing the Charter. He supported the pro- 
posal for the publication of docu- 
ments but doubted whether they could 
be ready within the time proposed. 
He also wanted clarification as to what 
were the views that were being in- 
vited from Governments. Did they re- 
late to holding a conference or to the 
specific amendments of the Charter? 
He considered that premature discus- 
sion of substantive amendments would 
arouse suspicions. 


COLLATE VIEWS Gilberto Amado, of 
Brazil, realized the great difficulty of 
the Secretary-General’s task in select- 
ing and summarizing documents. He 
also realized the force of the legal ar- 
gument advanced by Mr. van Re- 
moortel. Still, the Charter was a docu- 
ment which might be improved and 
the prospects of holding a new San 
Francisco Conference might again 
create an atmosphere whith would 
open avenues of peaceful cooperation. 
The Egyptian proposal (for a com- 
mittee) was practical but the word 
assist should be changed to cooperate 
with. The work of the committee en- 
visaged in the Costa Rican and Egyp- 
tian proposal would show the inten- 
tions of the various Governments and 
the trend of opinion in the matter of 
Charter revision. 

Branimir Jankovic, of Yugoslavia, 
said the basic fact that the Charter 
was a compromise should always be 
kept in view. It was desirable that the 
Charter should be applied to new 
phenomena which occur as time 
passes, for example, in the economic 
and social field. A more flexible and 
realistic text was perhaps necessary. 
Mr. Jankovic was opposed, however, 
to extreme trends which envisaged 
either wholesale revision or a com- 
pletely static conception of the Char- 
ter. 


James F. Byrnes, of the United 
States, said that provision for possible 
revision had been written into the 
Charter because it was recognized that 
change might prove necessary to the 
continued vitality of the world organi- 
zation. The United States favored con- 
vening the review conference and 
would utilize to the full the oppor- 
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tunity this presents in its quest for a 
peaceful world order under law which 
will represent the real and enduring 
interests of all the peoples of the 
world. 

His delegation was particularly in- 
terested in the possibility of definitive 
and objective commentary on the Ar- 
ticles of the Charter as applied in 
practice since 1945. The committee 
suggested in the draft resolution would 
be more useful if it were set up by the 
Assembly after the basic materials for 
its work became available. 

Due to the incomplete documenta- 
tion, it was difficult to trace the his- 
tory of the various Articles of the 
Charter through their drafting stages, 
said Enrique Ferrer Vieyra, of Ar- 
gentina. Moreover, the experience 
gained in the application of the Char- 
ter and the precedents established 
should be made available for study. He 
was, however, opposed to the ques- 
tionnaire contemplated under the 
Costa Rica-Egypt proposal. Political 
questions would inevitably creep in, 
and also if the proposed committee as- 
sumed supervisory functions over the 
work of the Secretariat the objective 
character of the Secretariat’s work 
would be affected. 

C. C. Aikman, of New Zealand, as- 
sured the Committee that his delega- 
tion had not been politically motivated 
in sponsoring the draft resolution. In 
fact, his Government had not even 
decided that it would vote in the 
General Assembly for a General Con- 
ference on Charter revision. He op- 
posed the idea of a committee. The 
fifteen members proposed could never 
represent all members of the United 
Nations and its work of analyzing the 
views of governments might prejudice 
issues. 


COMMON SENSE Juan Rivera Reyes, of 
of Panama, said it was common sense 
that the Charter could be amended if 
necessary. The basic task of those 
studying revision was to show how 
the Charter had been misinterpreted 
during the past years. He emphasized, 
in particular, the fact that several de- 
serving states had been kept out of the 
Organization by the use of the veto 
by one great power. If the Charter 
permitted such use of its provisions 
then certainly it was not properly 
worded. 


Ato Addimou Tesemma, of Ethio- 
pia, asserting that it was only com- 
mon sense that the studies envisaged 
under the draft resolution should be 
made, also favored inviting the views 
of governments. A similar view was 
expressed by Thanat Khoman, of 
Thailand. 


Ake Holmback, of Sweden, said a 
revision of the Charter in its essential 
parts was not and should not be an 
immediate goal. However, no harm 
could result from such preparatory 


measures as the joint draft resolution 
envisaged. The substantive task of 
Charter revision could not be accom- 
plished without the agreement of the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. The existing Charter is, it- 
self, a guarantee against that. He 
pointed out the difficulty of preparing 
a legislative history of the Charter 
and a repertory of interpretations in 
the limited time allowed to the Secre- 
tariat. 

Mauro Méndez, of the Philippines, 
pointed out the difficulties which the 
Secretariat would face if asked to pre- 
pare a repertory of the Charter’s provi- 
sions and the various interpretations 
to which they had given rise. If sum- 
maries were made of the interpreta- 
tions placed on Charter provisions, 
there might be criticism of the manner 
in which they had been prepared. The 
difficulties of the Secretariat would be 
greatly reduced, he said, if it were 
asked merely to prepare an index to 
the statements of delegations and of 
the resolutions of United Nations or- 
gans bearing on the subject. 


APPROVE PREPARATORY MEASURES F, A. 
Vallat, of the United Kingdom, was 
not committed to any views on the 
substance of the question as to what 
provisions of the Charter needed 
amending, but said he was in agree- 
ment with the preparatory measures in 
the six-power draft resolution. 


He was not satisfied, however, with 
the proposal, submitted jointly by 
Costa Rica and Egypt, to appoint a 
committee. Such a committee could be 
useful only after the stages contem- 
plated under the six-power draft reso- 
lution had been completed. He could 
not understand the nervousness of cer- 
tain delegations at the mere mention 


of Charter revision. The views of any 


government on the items relating to 
preparatory steps were quite indepen- 
dent of their own views on the revi- 
sion of the Charter. One may support 
the present draft resolutions but op- 
pose Charter revision and vice versa. 


Mr. Vallat shared the doubts of the 
Swedish delegation on the preparation, 
within a year, of the legislative history 
of the Charter and the repertory of 
Charter interpretations. 

Manuel Félix Maurtua, of Peru, 
stated that the Charter, being based 
on compromise, contained imperfec- 
tions. It was necessary to eliminate 
the controversies that have raged 
around conflicting interpretations of 
certain provisions. No radical change 
must be made, No fundamental con- 
cept must be overthrown. He ap- 
proved preparatory work, including 


‘eliciting views of government. 


Francis Irgens, of Norway, gave full 
support to the six-power draft resolu- 
tion. But alterations in the main struc- 
ture of the Charter should await a 


(Continued on page 493) 
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King and Queen 
of the Hellenes 
Visit Headquarters 
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SPECIAL plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly was held on 
the afternoon of November 3 to wel- 
come Their Majesties King Paul and 
Queen Frederika, of the Hellenes. The 
distinguished guests were met on the 
sun-washed north plaza of the Assem- 
bly Building by Madame Vijaya Lak- 
shmi Pandit, President of the Assem- 
bly, and Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, and escorted into the As- 
sembly Hall, The King and Queen sat 
alone on the rostrum. Madame Pan- 
dit, from the President’s chair, wel- 
comed the distinguished guests, saying 
that they came from a country “which 
is honored wherever the values of 
civilization are honored.” 

Nowhere, said the President, is the 
Greek tradition better exemplified than 
in its profound recognition of indivi- 
dual worth and dignity, and of the 
value of that independence which is 
every people’s birthright, In endeavor- 
ing to realize them more fully, she 
said, the United Nations was re- 
newing and refreshing the oldest and 
proudest traditions of Greece. It was 
no surprise, therefore, to find Greece 
an active Member of the Organization. 


Madame Pandit knew she would be 
expressing the feelings of all in the 
Assembly when conveying to the King 
deep sympathy for the suffering caused 
by the recent earthquake in the Ionian 
Islands, one of the most beautiful parts 
of the kingdom. The Assembly was 
glad that United Nations efforts to 
give succor and assistance had been 
of some value. 


Because the historic traditions of 
Greece animated so powerfully the 
purposes and principles of the United 
Nations, Madame Pandit said, “we 
feel the foundations of our Organiza- 
tion are to a significant extent the 
foundations of your own glorious 
past.” 

King Paul replied in a speech ex- 
pressing faith in the eventual unity of 
all nations in one family (see page 
451). After his address, the King, in 
Striped trousers and black afternoon 
coat, and the Queens, in a black coat 
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trimmed with white ermine and a 
black velvet and ermine hat, visited 
with Madame Pandit and the Secre- 
tary-General in the President’s office. 
Later, they attended a reception in 
their honor held in the North Lounge 
and attended by all Delegates. 

In the Secretary-General’s office 
after the reception, Their Majesties 
were presented with a check for the 
proceeds of the Secretariat Appeal for 
Greek Earthquake Relief. 

The presentation was made by the 
Secretary-General, who recalled that 
when the catastrophic earthquake 
struck the Ionian Islands, there was a 
widespread desire among members of 
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ithe Secretariat to help in whatever per- 
sonal way they could to relieve the 
suffering caused by the disaster. As a 
‘result, an Appeal Committee was set 
up and a collection organized, Not 
‘only the Headquarters staff, but those 
in the various offices and field posts 
‘overseas participated. Individual con- 
tributions were supplemented by the 
jproceeds from special events arranged 
iby various staff organizations. The 
check presented brings the United Na- 
tions staff’s contribution up to date to 
$8,750. 

King Paul thanked the Secretary- 
General and the Committee for the 


ISecretariat’s action. 





The Ultimate 
Mission of the 
United Nations 


The following is the text of the ad- 
dress by the King of the Hellenes to the 
General Assembly: 


Madame President, Honorable Delegates 
to the Eighth General Assembly: 

I am deeply moved and I express my 
heartfelt thanks for the warm welcome 
I have received and for the moving words 
addressed to my wife and to me. I 
gratefully accept them on behalf of the 
nation I represent—not one of the larg- 
est, it is true, but certainly one of the 
oldest and second to none in its whole- 
hearted devotion to everything that could 
contribute to the elevation of the human 
spirit as well as to the greater material 
happiness of all mankind. 

I am also mindful of the words of 
sympathy and comfort spoken some two 
months ago in this hall on the occasion 
of the terrible earthquakes that have de- 
vastated three of our most beautiful 
islands. Those words have found a re- 
sounding echo in the hearts of the people 
of Greece. The friends who have brought 
us comfort and assistance in our hour 
of trial and need, have earned forever 
our deepest gratitude. It is, I think, fitting 
to underline the significance of this col- 
lective effort of human brotherhood as 
one of the most outstanding achievements 
in the best spirit of the United Nations 
Charter. 

More than two thousand years ago our 
great Greek philosophers proclaimed 
that man’s spirit is free and shall not be 
enslaved by any dominating force. They 
also propounded the equally fundamental 
truth that the freedom of the individual 
will remain sterile, if it does not actually 
become a destructive force, unless it is 
voluntarily placed at the service of an 
ever widening community: the family, 
the city and the nation, and in our time— 
the United Nations. 

We in Greece believe that the United 
Nations’ ultimate mission is constructive- 
ly to unite all nations into one great 
and all-inclusive family. 

We also believe that the compounding 
of our mutual differences and the finding 
of solutions for them, while necessary 
now, is definitely of a secondary im- 
portance. 

When the United Nations’ main mis- 
sion is fulfilled, the differences will auto- 
matically fade away. 

I do not think it good policy to let 
our attention be completely absorbed 
by the temporary noise «and apparent 
importance of problems of the moment, 
because as a result we tend to forget the 
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creative mission of unification, the main 
purpose for which the United Nations 
was formed. 

But let us not be impatient. 

A grand and glorious endeavor cannot 
yield results within days, months or even 
a few years. Personally, I am quite satis- 
fied that the United Nations very suc- 
cessfully fulfills its mission and that ef- 
forts and hard work of the distinguished 
representatives and the staff of the 
United Nations have already borne rich 
fruit. 


I am happy to represent my nation 
amongst you today at this brilliant inter- 
national Assembly. As such, I am proud 
to stand before you in this temple of 
freedom and peace. 


For my people have proved to the ut- 
most how much they understand and 
partake in the aims and ideals of the 
United Nations. 


With internal political stability, and 
possessing armed forces, whose organiza- 
tion, fighting spirit and reliability are uni- 
versally recognized, Greece stands alert. 
Should the powers of destruction at any 
moment dare to interfere in an attempt 
to strangle the salutary work of the 
United Nations, Greece stands ready to 
throw herself at once into the struggle at 
the service of the world organization. 


But this is not all. We are also con- 
tributing today to the spirit of the United 
Nations in an even more valuable way. 


The example we have given in achiev- 
ing true brotherhood with Turkey, true 
friendship with Yugoslavia and Italy, and 
the serious wish we have expressed to 
become good neighbors with Bulgaria and 
Albania is proof of our good intentions 
toward all other nations and of our 
earnest desire to serve the United Na- 
tions and not just to be served by it. 
It is an expression of our faith and truly 
peaceful disposition. 


But it is not only with pride that I 
stand before you today. It is also with 
deep respect. For me, no building en- 
closes this congress. I see no individuals 
separated from each other by language, 
race or religion. 


In my mind, as I look upon you from 
my Greek platform, I see before me the 
spirit of man emanating from the heart 
and soul of each one of you. It is to this 
spirit that I bow my head. 


And as I do so, I reflect upon the fear 
and suffering which gave birth to the 
hope and glory which are symbolized 
within the organization of the United 
Nations. 


We have seen much suffering, so much 
destruction, so much self-imposed and 
unnecessary misery. All this, and so 
much more, has pledged us to give a 
new and better world to all mankind 
to come. 

To keep this pledge is the least that 
we can do to justify ourselves within the 
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lives of our children. Their hope shall 
be our faith and our inspiration to re- 
deem the past with the promise of a 
better future. 

I believe that in spite of threats of 
total disintegration from the atom and 
the hydrogen bombs, the world is none- 
theless moving toward ultimate unity. 

Emotions such as suffering, pity and 
hope link us within one great experience 
and prove the oneness of our inner lives. 
The people in Russia are subject to suf- 
ferings as much as the people in Greece 
or in England, in America or -in Ger- 
many or in any other country of the 
world. 

The young boy who bravely goes to 
war to defend his mother country makes 
the same sacrifice in leaving his family 
whether he proceeds from America or 
from Europe, from Asia, from Africa 
or Australia. 

Our hopes and despairs are very much 
alike all over the world and weld us 
into a unity invisible to the naked eye. 

Within this whole we cannot be sepa- 
rated either by race, religion or nation- 
ality. This inner unity, this spirit of one- 
ness, this truly divine element within the 


hearts of all men, that is the unseen flag 
of humanity to which we all are dedi- 
cated who have come together to make 
the United Nations a concrete expression 
of our silent prayer. 


May our mind’s eye remain unwaver- 
ingly devoted to this spiritual ideal. May 
we not become distracted by our own 
selfishness, but may we remember that 
the tears of one mother are the tears 
of all and the hopes of one boy are the 
hopes of all and the glory of one human 
heart encompasses the glory of all man- 
kind. 


To this spirit of unity the United Na- 
tions has been dedicated. In this spirit 
I firmly believe. It rests within each one 
of us. 

It is represented by you and if we all 
hold on to it with loyalty and truth, it 
cannot fail to bring peace upon earth and 
blessings upon us all. 


To this spirit of man I pay solemn 
tribute, and I proclaim my people’s faith 
in it and my own. May the United Na- 
tions become more and more a cathedral 
where we can worship what is best in 
each other. 


CANADIAN PRINTING EXPERTS AT HEADQUARTERS 





TECHNICAL ADVICE on printing methods is to be given to Mexican National Printing Office by 
Canadian experts, J. P. Carroll and J. A. Kiefl, supplied by United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration. They are seen here inspecting printing press at United Nations Headquarters. 
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VOTING IN FAVOR of including the question of atrocities in the Assembly's agenda are Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States (left), and 


Selwyn Lloyd, of the United Kingdom (centre). Right is Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., who opposed the General Committee recommendation. 


Question of Atrocities in Korea 


Proposed as Assembly Issue 


VER the objections of the Po- 

lish and Soviet Union represen- 
tatives, the General Assembly’s Gen- 
eral (or “steering’) Committee rec- 
ommended, on November 2, that the 
Assembly include a new item in its 
agenda, “Question of atrocities com- 
mitted by the North Korean and Chin- 
ese communist forces against United 
Nations prisoners of war in Korea,” 
and that the Assembly consider it di- 
rectly in plenary meeting without ref- 
erence to a Main Committee. The 
General Committee’s vote was 12-2. 

The United States had requested 
inclusion of the item on October 30 
and had explained the next day that, 
in the course of the United Nations 
action in. Korea to repel aggression 
and restore international peace and 
security in the area, evidence of such 
atrocities was uncovered at various 
times, carried out against members of 
United Nations Command forces as 
well as against the civilian population 
in Korea. 

“Extensive and careful investiga- 
tion,” a United States memorandum 
explained, “has now verified that tens 
of thousands of United Nations sol- 
diers and Korean civilians, who had 
been captured by North Korean or 
Chinese communist aggressors, sub- 
sequently were killed by beatings, 
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deliberately planned starvation, cold- 
blooded murder, mutilation, and tor- 
ture.” 

The extent and nature of the atroci- 
ties should be brought to the attention 
of the Assembly, it continued, particu- 
larly since they were committed against 
the forces of United Nations Mem- 
bers engaged, under the authority of 
United Nations resolutions, in a col- 
lective action against aggression having 
many elements of continuing concern 
to the Assembly. 

The United States Government, the 
memorandum added, was able only 
recently to carry the investigation of 
the atrocities to such a point as to 
warrant submission of the matter to 
the Assembly for appropriate con- 
sideration. 


APPEALS FOR RESTRAINT At the outset of 
the General Committee’s meeting, the 
Chairman, Assembly President Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, of India, expressed 
the hope that the common desire of 
all Member states to achieve peace in 
Korea would cause speakers to exer- 
cise restraint in dealing with the item. 

While supporting the inclusion of 
the item, Rafael de la Colina, of 
Mexico, questioned the timeliness of 
dealing with it when the Korean war 
had been suspended, not concluded, 


and the talks at Pan Mun Jom (see 
page 471) were encountering serious 
obstacles. The Committee, he said, 
should consider whether a debate in 
the Assembly, unless on a very high 
level, might not impede the progress 
of those talks and increase the risk of 
a resumption of the war, Supporting 
the Chairman’s appeal, he asked all 
Members to exercise the greatest mod- 
eration in the debate on the new item 
and to maintain an atmosphere of 
cordiality. 


OBJECTIONS Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of 
the U.S.S.R., and Dr. Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy, of Poland, charged that the 
United States had singled out the al- 
leged “atrocities” aspect of the war in 
Korea at a time when the Korean 
question was already on the Assembly’s 
agenda and when preliminary talks 
with a view to a political conference 
were in progress at Pan Mun Jom, in 
an obvious attempt to create fresh 
complications detrimental to a peace- 
ful settlement of the whole problem. 

The United States charges of tor- 
ture and brutality were either pure 
fabrications or gross falsifications, they 
said. The Committee should reject the 
request to include the item in the 
agenda because it was based on sland- 
erous allegations intended to revive 
the war hysteria and was incompatible 
with the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 

Dr. Katz-Suchy went further and 
charged that the United States pro- 
posal was merely a clumsy attempt to 
divert attention from the crimes per- 

(Continued on page 464) 
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Trieste Discussion Postponed 


Again Pending Negotiations 


VER the strenuous objection of 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., the Security Council, on 
November 2, again postponed discus- 
sion of the Soviet Union’s draft reso- 
lution on the” appointment of a Gov- 
ernor for the Free Territory of Trieste. 
The discussion was first adjourned 
on October 20 until November 2. (See 
the BULLETIN, vol. XV, no. 9.) This 
new postponement was for three weeks 
until November 23. It was proposed 
this time by Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, 
and was adopted by a vote of 9 to 1 
(the U.S.S.R.), with 1 abstention 
(Lebanon). : 

The purpose of the first postpone- 
ment, explained Mr. Kyrou, was to 
avoid any debate that could prejudice 
the chances of an early and satisfactory 
settlement of the Trieste problem. 
Consideration of the Soviet Union’s 
proposal at this juncture would not be 
in the best interests of either the ques- 
tion itself or of the purposes assigned 
to the Council by the Charter. 

Indeed, it was a matter of public 
record, he said, that the parties mainly 
concerned were conducting consulta- 
tions through normal diplomatic chan- 
nels, either directly or indirectly, with 
a view to working out a solution which 
would duly take the opposing views 
into account in the light of the 
changed circumstances and in _har- 
mony with the interests of the popula- 
tions as well as those of peace. 

Mr. Kyrou argued that it was the 
Council’s duty not to tamper with the 
normal process of negotiations toward 
reaching a settlement which could only 
strengthen peace and security in the 
area concerned. Projection into the 
Council of an East-West conflict, 
focusing on the Trieste question, would 
affect adversely the chances of such a 
peaceful settlement. 

The time which had elapsed since 
October 20 had undoubtedly served 
to clear the atmosphere but had not 
been sufficient for the efforts to be 
fully successful. Further time should 
therefore be allowed. 


U.S.S.R. OBJECTIONS Protesting this pro- 
posal, Mr. Vyshinsky contended that 
the situation had remained virtually 
unchanged since October 20. Certain 
negotiations were in progress, mainly 
between the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France, on the one 
hand, and Italy and Yugoslavia, con- 
cerning a so-called peacetul settlement, 
the true motives of which were to con- 
solidate the breach of the treaty of 
peace with Italy of 1947, to shelve 
that treaty permanently, and iv secure 
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complete freedom from the obligations 
which the treaty imposed on the 21 
signatories, The sole concern was to 
make Trieste a base against commu- 
nism, one of the links in the chain 
of aggressive measures of the North 
Atlantic bloc. 

If it was intended to settle the dis- 
pute between Italy and Yugoslavia, the 
instrument was already in existence-— 
the peace treaty—but it was clear that 
Mr. Kyrou did not mean merely to 
postpone the question, but to bring it 
to an end, to remove it from the 
agenda so as to let it die of “neglect.” 

The new plan, announced on Octo- 
ber 8, 1953, under which the whole 
territory of Trieste would not be 
given to Italy, as promised on Marcn 
20, 1948, but would be divided be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia, satisfied 
neither country, observed Mr. Vyshin- 
sky. 

“You intend to bargain with them,” 
he said. “You do bargain and try to 
appease them both, but, instead of 
calming them, this only increases their 
greed and irritation. Even if you 
should succeed in coming to an under- 
standing with them, this will not alter 
one undoubted fact—that you are 
violating the treaty of peace of 1947 
which bears our signatures in addition 
to your own. We consider ourselves 
equals in this, as in all international 
matters. We cannot permit a treaty 
which bears our signature to be vio- 
lated without any justification by our 
partners or indeed to be changed in 
any way without the consent of all 
those who signed it.” 

Even if the negotiations were lead- 
ing to a peaceful settlement, Mr. 
Vyshinsky said, they could not in any 
way be a reason for postponement of 
consideration of the question by the 
Council, since the Council was not a 
subsidiary or a branch of any group 
of states or of any single state, no 
matter how influential, 

What was at issue was not the post- 
ponement of this question for two or 
three weeks, but its postponement un- 
til others had agreed behind the Coun- 
cil’s back on how to consign the peace 
treaty to final oblivion. 


GRECO-AMERICAN TREATY A _ reference 
by Mr. Vyshinsky, during the course 
of his remarks, to a recently concluded 
treaty between the United States and 
Greece caused an exchange between 
the U.S.S.R. and Greek representa- 
tives which finally drew from the 
Council President, Henri Hoppenot, of 
France, the observation that this was 


neither the time, nor the place, nor 
the setting for a discussion of Ameri- 
can bases abroad. 

Reasons of defence had been cited 
when the Greco-American treaty was 
concluded, Mr. Vyshinsky had said. 
Could it be that the Soviet Union 
was threatening Greece? Or was there 
some other threat, and had poor 
Greece no other expedient than to arm 
itself to the teeth from the universal 
arsenal for countries pursuing, under 
the pretext of defence, the aggressive 
policy for which the United States 
stood? All this was intended to camou- 
flage the armaments race at all costs 
by pointing to the need for defence 
against a non-existent and imaginary 
danger. 

The Greco-United States treaty, re- 
plied Mr. Kyrou, was signed within 
the framework and spirit of Article 
52 of the Charter. It was not at all 
anti-Soviet in character: on the con- 
trary, its signature was a friendly ges- 
ture toward the Soviet Union. 

The Greek Government had tried 
and would continue to try to bring 
about better understanding between 
little Greece and the Soviet Union, but 
it had found itself confronted by a 
stumbling block in the feelings of the 
Greek people, feelings which had re- 
sulted from the ordeals which they 
had suffered in recent years and from 
the undeniable fact that their com- 
informist neighbors were really armed 
to the teeth in flagrant violation of the 
peace treaties. With the signature of 
the Greco-United States treaty, those 
people would regain the feeling of se- 
curity which would help their Gov- 
ernment bring about better understand- 
ing with the Soviet Union. 

Article 52 of the Charter, Mr. 
Vyshinsky countered, referred to re- 
gional arrangements, but what kind of 
regional arrangement could there be 
between the United States and Greece, 
several thousand miles apart? A re- 
gional arrangement was between coun- 
tries of a particular area, yet even the 
North Atlantic Treaty was represented 
as such an arrangement, although it 
included areas in the Pacific and now 
was proposed to bring in areas bor- 
dering the Mediterranean. 

Thus the new agreement was in no 
way a “regional arrangement.” Fur- 
thermore, its real purpose was to give 
the United States an absolutely un- 
limited right to use Greek territory for 
establishing United States military 
bases. And that was contrary to the 
principles and purposes of the Char- 
ter. The agreement showed that 
Greece had begun to put measures 
into effect to prepare for another war. 

After the admonition of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Kyrou promised that, when 
the Council discussed the substance of 
the question, he would speak to Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s heart’s content on the 
Greco-United States treaty and on 
Article 52 of the Charter. 
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Proposals for Progress of Dependent Peoples 


Fourth Committee’s Action Follows Appraisal of Conditions in Territories 


SERIES of proposals designed 

to speed advancement of the 
world’s dependent peoples toward the 
Charter objectives of self-government 
or independence have been endorsed 
by the General Assembly’s Fourth 
Committee following an appraisal of 
the annual report of the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories, which began on 
October 14. 


A draft resolution which received 
the committee’s unanimous endorse- 
ment called on the Assembly to affirm 
that dependent peoples should be 
trained “in the use of tools of econ- 
omic, social and political progress” to 
equip them for early independence. 

Such training, the resolution stated, 
should have four main objectives: de- 
velopment of responsibility, to enable 
dependent peoples to share in the con- 
duct of their own affairs; improvement 
of economic productivity and health 
so as to raise living standards; promo- 
tion of social progress; and extension 
of intellectual development, giving ac- 
cess to all levels of culture. The ad- 
ministering powers were asked to 
make full use of the facilities of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program and those of the specialized 
agencies to carry out these aims, as 
well as of offers of fellowships and 
scholarships by Member states for 
students from the dependent terri- 
tories. 

Other proposals (see pages 496-497 ) 
covered such issues as the cessation 
of information on certain territories, 
and the closer participation of indi- 
genous representatives in the United 
Nations work on dependent territories. 
More than forty speakers participated 
in the general debate—one of the long- 
est ever undertaken by the Fourth 
Committee—on these questions. 


UNITED KINGDOM’S VIEWS H. L. d’A. 
Hopkinson, the opening speaker, said 
the United Kingdom accepted the re- 
port on education by the Committee 
on Information as “a valuable ex- 
pression of a consensus of views for 
which we have respect.” His Govern- 
ment would transmit it to the govern- 
ments of its territories so that they 
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might take it into account in formula- 
ting and executing their educational 
policies, 


As Britain’s Minister of State for 
Colonial Affairs, Mr. Hopkinson had 
one mild criticism—the report perhaps 
over-emphasized the rapid extension 
of primary education. While recog- 
nizing the vital importance of defeat- 
ing illiteracy, Britain felt that a ter- 
ritory must preserve some balance at 
all stages of its educational develop- 
ment. An effective system of primary 
education needed a satisfactory sys- 
tem of teacher training. Such a system 
could not be established without an 
adequate number of secondary schools 
from which to recruit student teach- 
ers. In a single phase, the fundamental 
objective of Britain’s educational 


policy was the development of the 
capacity for responsibility. The objec- 
tives of Chapter XI of the Charter 
could not be met without a constant 
effort on the part of the Administer- 
ing Authorities to thrust increasing re- 
sponsibility onto increasing numbers 
of the inhabitants of the territories. 
This process of the active devolution 
of responsibility, nevertheless, could 
not be followed blindly. His Govern- 
ment did not believe that just because 
there existed in any given territory a 
handful of brilliant and educated poli- 
ticians that that territory was neces- 
sarily ripe to assume complete respon- 
sibility for its own affairs. A stable 
democracy must be broadly based. 


TRANSITION OF COLONIES Mr. Hopkin- 
son recalled that in recent years a 





UNITED KINGDOM representatives confer before the opening of an Assembly meeting: Selwyn 
Lloyd (left), Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, and Henry L. Hopkinson, Minister of State for 
Colonial Affairs. Mr. Hopkinson gave a broad review in the Fourth Committee of his Govern- 
ment’s policies and achievements in the territories for which it is responsible, before leaving 
New York early in October for a tour of British-administered territories in the Caribbean area. 
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number of territories and many mil- 
lions of people formerly administered 
by the United Kingdom had become 
great independent countries. One of 
the main reasons why they had been 
so successful in managing their own 
affairs, why the transition from im- 
perial or colonial rule to independence 
was carried out so smoothly, with so 
few incidents, was that over a long 
period British educational policy in 
those territories had evolved a trained 
and competent civil service and an 
impartial judiciary. 

Mr, Hopkinson stressed the impor- 
tance of higher education in training 
for leadership. In 1952 there were 
approximately 3,500 full-time students 
in British colonial institutions of high- 
er education; namely, the three uni- 
versities of Malta, Hong Kong and 
Malaya, and the university colleges 
in the West Indies, East Africa, the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria. This develop- 
ment was making possible the appli- 
cation of the belief that normally a 
student should take at least his first 
university degree in his own country 
and should attend overseas universi- 
ties only at the post-graduate level. 
Britain shortly intended to supplement 
this provision for higher education by 
the creation of a university in Central 
Africa. This would be on a multi- 
racial basis and promised to prove 
a potent influence in the improvement 
of race relations in this part of Africa 


within the concept of partnership. 


ACUTE LAND PROBLEM However, no edu- 
cational system could survive or ex- 
pand without drawing increasing re- 
sources from economic prosperity. In 
this connection Mr. Hopkinson point- 
ed to the ever-increasing pressure of 
the population on the land in many 
countries. This was an acute problem 
in several British territories, particu- 
larly Africa. The reasons for such 
pressure were undoubtedly to be 
found in the removal, under half a 
century or so of colonial administra- 
tion, of the population checks which 
normally operated in a primitive so- 
ciety, such as tribal warfare, famine, 
pestilence and superstitious practices 
such as infanticide; above all the chaos 
and destruction caused by the slave 
trade. With all the resources of mod- 
ern agricultural science, the yield of 
the land had not kept pace with this 
increase. In Africa in particular, he 
thought, the cause of failure lay in 
the inability of traditional African 
peasant agriculture to do more than 
maintain the population at an unsatis- 
factory subsistence level, and then 
only if shifting cultivation can be 
practiced. This had led to whole reg- 
ions being laid waste by dessication 
and erosion, Land tenure and agricul- 
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tural practices must be changed and 
changed in such a way and at such 
a pace as not to shatter the fabric of 
society. There were still large under- 
developed and under-populated areas 
of land in the African territories. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHEMES Mr. Hopkinson 
emphasized, however, that agriculture 
alone could only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances be a satisfactory basis for 
economic prosperity. Some element 
of industrialization was also essential 
to produce a socially well-balanced 
community, and to absorb some part 
of those pressures on the land to 
which he referred. Cheap power was 
essential. Two schemes of hydro- 
electric development in Africa were 
only the prelude to many others. First, 
the scheme in the Gold Coast to 
harness the waters of the Volta River 
for the production of electricity, for 
irrigation and for the processing of 
bauxite. Its estimated cost when its 
full capacity was developed would be 
£144 million, out of which some 457 
million would : be provided by the 
United Kingdom, about £42 million by 
the Gold Coast Government, and the 
remainder by the aluminum companies. 

Another great work of a similar 
nature was the dam constructed at 
Owen Falls in Uganda. Not only 
would this project act as a great stimu- 
lus to industrial development in 
Uganda, but would also serve as a 
link in the control of the Nile Waters 
on which Britain was working in close 
collaboration with other interesicd 
governments. 


RACIAL ISSUES Other points touched 
upon by Mr. Hopkinson included the 
question of racial discrimination— 


“one of the crucial problems of our , 


time”—and the supplying of technical 
assistance for dependent territories. A 
broad attack should be launched on 
the whole problem of race relations. 
A valuable approach was to attempt 
to eradicate those social conditions 
which exacerbate racial divergencies 
rather than reconcile them, Britain be- 
lieved that the concept of partnership 
was valid and that on this line alone 
could they advance to a world in 
which race differences were not a 
source of discord but rather gave op- 
portunities for the best in all races to 
be blended into a strong and harmo- 
nious society. 

The United Kingdom attached the 
greatest importance to the develop- 
ment of international co-operation in 
relation to the progress of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. It would play 
its part energetically in promoting re- 
gional groupings and associations for 
attack on common technical problems. 


STEADY EVOLUTION The representatives 
of other administering Members 


speaking in the general debate also 
cautioned against expectations of 
over-rapid development in the depend- 
ent territories. They stressed that the 
evolution of the dependent areas was 
slow but sure. Development, however, 
was hampered by many difficulties, 
such as geographical and climatic con- 
ditions, linguistic differences, and con- 
tact with different cultures and tradi- 
tions. 

For Australia, Sir Douglas Copland 
declared that the often thankless task 
which the Administering Powers were 
carrying out should not be disparaged 
nor the efforts they were making on 
behalf of the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories belittled by speaking of traces 
of colonialism. What system did those 
who condemned so-called “colonial- 
ism,” propose to substitute for it? 
Any new system must be at least as 
good as the old and its sponsors would 
be required to describe it to the Com- 
mittee in a report as constructive as 
that submitted by the Committee on 
Information, a report which, it had to 
be admitted, was the result of a praise- 
worthy attempt to solve the problem. 

Illiteracy was not peculiar to the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, said 
Sir Douglas, It was found in many 
other countries. If the fact that a 
people as a whole could read and 
write had been the only way in which 
a country’s contribution to civilization 
could be measured, many countries 
whose contribution ‘had in fact been 
large would have played an_ in- 
significant part in the great flowering 
of culture. Teaching indigenous peo- 
ples to read and write was but one 
aspect of the whole problem of edu- 
cation, which was perhaps one of the 
most delicate problems facing an Ad- 
ministering Power in the modern 
world. Modern methods had to be 
grafted on to an indigenous culture, 
often millenary and in many cases 
quite foreign to modern life, without 
damaging it or depriving it of its in- 
dividuality. 


IN BELGIAN CONGO Pierre Ryckmans, 
of Belgium, recalled that in several 
instances criticisms levelled at his 
Government had been based on the 
data contained in its reports to the 
Secretary-General. It was unfortunate 
that none of them had thought to 
mention its achievements. The Belgian 
report contained several pages on the 
great development of the cotton in- 
dustry, the manufacture of blankets, 
chemicals, quinine, explosives, shoes, 
candles and many other items and the 
increased output of electric power. 
Since 1948, 80 million dollars from 
the Native Welfare Fund (Fonds de 
bien-étre indigene) had been spent on 
the development of the rural popula- 
tion alone. 
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Belgium had also been criticized 
for basing its elementary educational 
program on the religious missions. 
There were now more than 2,000 
missionary teachers at work in the 
Belgian Congo and the total cost in 
subsidies to the Government was three 
million dollars. If the government had 
to pay the normal teaching wage, plus 
traveling and other expenses, the cost 
of employing those teachers would 
amount to an impossible sum of eigh- 
teen million dollars. Thus by using the 
missions, the Belgian Government 
could ensure better and more wide- 
spread education than if it had to 
bear the whole burden itself. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS The Committee on 
Information, Mr. Ryckmans observed, 
had deplored the fact that the educa- 
tion of girls lagged behind that of 
boys in many territories, including the 
Belgian Congo. It should be remem- 
bered that only fifty years ago, the 
Congo had been an unexplored region 
inhabited by hostile tribes and that 
twenty years of pioneering had been 
necessary before the Congo became 
a fit place to which to send women 
teachers. The foundations were now 
securely laid and more rapid advance 
could bé expected. There were 27 
training colleges of women teachers, 
attended by .800 pupils, and more 
pupils could be admitted as soon as 
they had reached the, necessary level 
of primary education. The Govern- 
ment had been blamed for providing 
different curricula for boys and girls. 
It was manifestly absurd to teach the 
boys cooking and sewing; the only 
alternative was to stop that instruction 
for the girls. 


“SENSE OF FUTILITY’ Speaking for 
France, Léon Pignon declared that 
every year he felt an increasing sense 
of futility in trying to make the Fourth 
Committee understand his Govern- 
ment’s achievements, difficulties, hopes 
and disappointments in the territories 
for which it was responsible. Only 
too often criticism directed at the 
Administering Powers seemed based 
solely on the desire to criticize them. 
Many of the questions addressed to 
his delegation were purely polemical. 


Mr. Pignon emphatically disputed 
assertions that the overseas territories 
were being exploited only in the in- 
terests of the metropolitan powers and 
to the detriment of the interests of 
the local populations and of other 
producing countries. Every one of 
France’s overseas territories had a 
deficit balance of trade, owing to the 
enormous sums that were being spent 
on capital equipment. In connection 
with references to the phosphate mines 
in Morocco, he pointed out that all 
the profits from those mines went to 
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the Moroccan budget, which also 
benefited from the other mining un- 
dertakings in the territory. 


SCHOOL-AGE PERCENTAGES Commenting 
on the report on education, the French 
representative held that the discussion 
of educational conditions in the Com- 
mittee on Information had shown 
that statistics did not give a full pic- 
ture of the situation. For example, 
the percentage of children of school 
age attending school for the whole of 
French Equatorial Africa was 18.6, 
but in the component territories it 
varied from 3.8 per cent in the Chad 
to 53 per cent in the Middle Congo. 
In some regions in the latter area it 
was even as high as 88.8 per cent. 
Throughout the Gaboon and the Mid- 
dle Congo, 75 per cent of the boys 
of school age attended school. Thus, 
the figure for French Equatorial 
Africa as whole was most misleading. 
The French Government had had to 
Overcome great material and psycho- 
logical difficulties, and education had 
been brought to the most accessible 
regions and peoples first, to the towns 
before the rural areas and to the 
sedentary before the nomadic popu- 
lations. Perhaps the most striking 
phenomenon was the great surge of 
interest in education on the part of 
the indigenous inhabitants after years 
of apathy and hostility. 


Mr. Pignon stressed that France’s 
main educational objective had been 
to make the metropolitan type of edu- 
cation available to all the peoples of 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Perhaps quantity had been sacrificed 
to quality, but in the long run it was 
fitting and in keeping with their hu- 
man dignity that the Africans should 
receive the same education and diplo- 
mas as the inhabitants of the metro- 
politan country. 


DATA FOUND INADEQUATE During the 
general debate, covering eight meet- 
ings, the representatives of several non- 
administering states expressed con- 
cern over the slow rate of progress in 
most of the territories under appraisal, 
while others maintained that insuffi- 
cient data was being supplied to the 
United Nations by the Administering 
Powers. 


Eduardo Espinosa y Prieto, of Mex- 
ico, was critical of the flow of sub- 
stantive information submitted on 
the territories. He felt that the report 
summarizing the information on 
Greenland furnished by the Danish 
Government was the only one that 
contained really valuable and well- 
marshalled data. That information 
gave a picture of progress in the terri- 
tory, which appeared to be consider- 
able. One of the most interesting pas- 
sages was the one quoting a typical 


family budget, which made it possible 
to assess the cost of living in Green- 
land. 


None of the other reports, unfor- 
tunately, contained such detailed and 
well-presented information. The ma- 
jority revealed wage rates which were 
disquieting. It was astonishing that the 
only information available to the 
Fourth Committee, which had been set 
up for the express purpose of helping 
to throw light upon the difficult situa- 
tions in the dependent territories and 
to remedy them, was so incomplete as 
to appear to be designed to cast a 
veil over the facts, 

Mr. Espinosa pointed out in detail 
the inadequacy of the information 
given on Gambia, Northern Rhodesia, 
Uganda, Nyasaland, Papua, Kenya 
and Morocco. In all those territories, 
he said, there seemed to be extraor- 
dinarily few wage-earners and there 
was no information in respect of the 
remainder of the population. No basis 
was provided for establishing the es- 
sential relationship between wages and 
the cost of living, a matter of unques- 
tionable importance, since the Admin- 
istering Powers were being accused of 
clinging to their colonies to enable 
them to continue a process of competi- 
tion which was unfair both to the 
populations forced to work for inade- 
quate wages and to the countries which 
were offering on the world market 
commodities produced under a system 
of fair wages. 


Mr. Espinosa said that the mem- 
bers of the Fourth Committee were 
not asking for full and specific in- 
formation in order to criticize the 
performance by the Administering 
Powers of their arduous tasks but 


.rather to ascertain the true nature 


of the problem, however discouraging 
that might be. Discouraging informa- 
tion was preferred to information 
which was merely bewildering. 


TO REPLACE COLONIAL SYSTEM The Mex- 
ican delegate noted that the Aus- 
tralian representative had cited the 
principles of Chapter XI of the Char- 
ter as clearly implying that the in- 
habitants of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories needed some preparation 
before they could enjoy complete in- 
dependence. The answer was simple: 
in place of the colonial system, Mexi- 
co would propose the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. Under Article 77c, any power 
which did not wish to continue to 
administer a territory could place it 
voluntarily under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. That system was a product of the 
United Nations and recourse to it 
provided an honorable means of pro- 
moting the emancipation of a people. 
Mr. Espinosa was convinced that the 
system would develop further and that 
some day the United Nations itself 
would assume responsibility for pro- 
moting the development of the inhabi- 
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tants toward self-government, thereby 
ensuring that such service would not 
be taken as a personal favor but rather 
as a service rendered by society to 
itself. 


“NOT FULFILLING OBLIGATIONS” A. M. 
Kuchkarov, of the U.S.S.R., con- 
tended that the administering states 
were not fulfilling their obligations 
under the Charter and quoted various 
examples to support his view that the 
overall conditions of some 200 million 
dependent peoples were far from satis- 
factory. The U.S.S.R. representative 
found the administering powers par- 
ticularly remiss in the field of educa- 
tion. It appeared from the reports to 
the Committee on Information that a 
very low proportion of children of 
school age attended school (2 per cent 
in British Somaliland) and that of 
those enrolled, a great many did not 
attend for more than a year, or even 
a few months. Moreover, education in 
some of the territories was not free, a 
further deterrent to the education of 
the indigenous inhabitants, particular- 
ly if it was borne in mind that in some 
territories school fees represented the 
wage which an indigenous rural worker 
received for 200 days of work. 


Where public health was concerned, 
the situation also left much to be de- 
sired, the U.S.S.R. representative de- 
clared. The reports showed that the 
funds allocated to public health, as 
also the number of staff and hospitals, 
did not meet the minimum require- 
ments of the populations. In some ter- 
ritories there was one doctor for 33,- 
000, 60,000 or even 70,000 inhabi- 
tants. In some cases a reduction in the 
already insignificant funds allocated 
for public health had been recorded, 
in particular in Papua, where the sum 
had been reduced from 580,000 Aus- 
tralian pounds in 1951 to 491,000 in 
1952. There were also cases of a re- 
duction of the number of hospitals, in 
particular in the Gold Coast and Ni- 
geria. Owing to the inadequacy of 
the funds assigned to public health and 
the very difficult living conditions of 
the indigenous inhabitants, the mor- 
tality rate, and particularly the infant 


mortality rate, reached very high 
levels. 
The Administering Powers’ sole 


concern was to make as much profit 
as possible by exploiting the natural 
and human resources of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories or to make use 
of those territories to install military 
bases, which were established on land 
from which the rightful owners, the 
indigenous inhabitants, were dispos- 
sessea. For instance, the United States 
had set up military bases in many terri- 
tories—in Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, Samoa, Morocco and 
Tunisia. It was obvious that the con- 
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struction of military bases in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories was con- 
trary to the objectives of the Charter. 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS A number of 
speakers regretted the absence of in- 
formation concerning political condi- 
tions in the dependent territories. 
Najmuddine Rifai, of Syria, noted the 
disagreement on the Committee’s com- 
petence to discuss such conditions. 
The Assembly had, however, expressed 
itself clearly on this subject in its 
resolution calling for the voluntary in- 
clusion of details on the government 
of Non-Self-Governing Territories in 
data submitted. Mr. Rifai recalled that 
some administering powers had, in 
fact, provided such information, but 
Belgium, France and the United King- 
dom rigidly continued to exclude it. 
Their position, he argued, was inde- 
fensible on legal, moral or political 
grounds, since clearly the examination 
of economic, social and educational 
conditions would be incomplete and 
even misleading unless the basic con- 
stitutional rights of the people, as well 
as changes affecting the political struc- 
ture of the territories concerned, were 
taken into account, 

Syria hoped that the defects of 
Chapter XI would receive due atten- 
tion at the forthcoming conference to 
revise the Charter and that Chapters 
XI and XII would be brought into 
harmony and conformity with the 
spirit of the age. 

Czechoslovakia, said Oldrich Kaisr, 
was still convinced that the colonial 
powers were not prepared to acknowl- 
edge that “the old colonial regime was 
waning.” Rather were those powers 
trying to stop the historical process of 
the rebirth of former nations and the 
creation of new, and independent na* 
tional units. The administering powers 
presented the facts fallaciously, alleg- 
ing for propaganda reasons that the 
national liberation movement—now 
spreading and growing stronger—was 
the result of “communist intrigues” in 
the colonies. Actually, the most varied 
strata of the indigenous population 
were taking part in the struggle against 
oppression and colonial exploitation. 

Mr. Kaisr cited recent events in 
British Guiana where, he said, a polit- 
ical party had “committed the crime” 
of asking in its electoral program for 
independence, nationalization of for- 
eign monopolies and the development 
of health services and education. 
It should also be noted that the ad- 
ministering powers submitted no 
exact information on the adverse cir- 
cumstances in their territories but in 
most cases refrained even from men- 
tioning them. Thus, in its report on 
Tunisia, France not only failed to 
mention that territory’s political ad- 
vancement, but also failed to submit 


information of any value on the peo- 
ple’s social conditions. The Fourth 
Committee was entitled to demand in- 
formation on the social progress of 
the people in those parts of North 
Africa, regarding whom the press and 
world opinion had concentrated their 
attention. 


The Czechoslovak representative 
also criticized the incompleteness of 
information submitted on various 
other territories, For instance, the pro- 
duction of bottles and the number of 
airline passengers in the Belgian Con- 
go were mentioned in data supplied 
by Belgium which, however, failed to 
supply any information on the indig- 
enous peoples’ standard of living in 
1952. 


UNITED STATES’ INTERESTS Mrs. Frances 
P. Bolton, referring to the rapid evo- 
lution of the African continent, said 
the United States was deeply interested 
in the welfare and development of 
Africa’s dependent peoples. It was also 
important to remember that other de- 
pendent territories existed in Asia, the 
Pacific, and the Caribbean, where peo- 
ples lived who were seeking to attain 
independence. They were supported in 
their efforts by: the recently acquired 
knowledge that poverty and ignorance 
were conquerable enemies. All these 
peoples were growing increasingly 
restive under foreign political control, 
no matter how enlightened, and de- 
manded the right to guide their own 
destinies. 

Nevertheless, the obligations im- 
posed by Chapter XI of the Charter 
could not be fulfilled by sudden abdi- 
cation of administrative responsibili- 
ties. The problem was rather one of 
finding ways to accelerate the pace of 
economic, social, educational and 
political development, through the ef- 
forts of all Member states. Education 
was fundamental to the development 
of the dependent peoples toward self- 
government, The United States was 
doing everything possible to encourage 
both general and technical education 
in territories under its administration. 
To that end education was free and 
compulsory, so that equality of oppor- 
tunity for all groups might be assured. 


Mrs. Bolton considered that two 
main facts emerged from the debate. 
First, such differences as there were 
centered on questions of principle, in- 
volving efforts by some Members to 
extend the activities of the United Na- 
tions beyond what was _ specifically 
provided for by the Charter. That was 
understandable, even though the 
United States could not always agree 
with such an attitude. The second fact, 
of much greater importance, was that 
dependent territories were progressing 
toward self-government. She main- 
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tained that the record showed that 
each year there were more schools 
and hospitals in the territories, more 
advances in agriculture and secondary 
industry and more participation and 
training by the people in their own 
political organs. 


DRY STATISTICS Replying to comments 
by the Mexican representatives, W. A. 
C. Mathieson said the information 
submitted by the United Kingdom was 
in accordance with the standard form 
approved by the Assembly. It was 
not surprising the data was “rather 
dry,” though the competent authori- 
ties tried to enliven it by providing 
specific illustrations and _ indicating 
progress achieved in the territories. 
Mr. Mathieson also pointed out that 
many territories were too poor for the 
metropolitan country to attempt to 
burden them with an administrative 
machinery which would prove too 
heavy when they achieved indepen- 
dence. Thus, in Gambia—cited by the 


Mexican representative—where there 
was no sizeable statistical service, the 
United Kingdom was trying, with the 
aid of international agencies, to im- 
prove the quality of the statistical data 
for the territory, the more so since it 
was important for any rational eco- 
nomic planning. 


FEW WAGE-EARNERS With further refer- 
ence to observations made on Gambia, 
the United Kingdom representative 
said most of the area was populated 
by farmers, except for the port itself 
(Bathurst) where the majority were 
business men. Except for the indigen- 
ous elements employed by the Govern- 
ment, there were, in fact, very few 
wage-earners in the territory, so it 
was difficult to furnish accurate data 
on the standard of living and the rela- 
tion of wages to that standard. The 
country’s main export was groundnuts, 
and prosperity followed the fluctua- 
tions in the price of that product which 
the United Kingdom Government was 





JOSIP DJERDA, of Yugoslavia, (left) and Dr. Enrique de Marchena, of the Dominican Republic, 
whose delegations have for several years played an active role in the work of the Fourth Com- 
mittee. Dr, de Marchena has headed Visiting Missions to Trust Territories in Africa and the Pacific. 
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making every effort to stabilize. Efforts 
had also been made to diversify pro- 
duction by encouraging the people to 
raise poultry for export, but this ex- 
periment had proved a costly failure. 
Considerable progress had _ been 
achieved in public health, and there 
had not been a single case of yellow 
fever reported in Gambia in 1952, 
whereas serious fever epidemics had 
often broken out in the past. 


RELIGIOUS MISSIONS In detailed com- 
ments on the educational situation in 
dependent territories, a number of 
representatives referred to the preval- 
ence of religious mission schools, and 
some speakers doubted the value of 
such missions in the overall educa- 
tional programs. A different view was 
taken by Dr.- Enrique de Marchena, 
of the Dominican Republic, who de- 
scribed the educational work of the 
missions as laudable. Dr. de Marchena 
cited as examples the work of religious 
missions in Tanganyika, Ruanda- 
Urundi, and Kenya, where he main- 
tained the missions had made a great 
cultural contribution in education, 
archaelogy, folklore and in other so- 
cial spheres. 

Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon, of India, 
commented that while her country was 
second to none in its apperiaction of 
the pioneering work done by educa- 
tional and other missions, the problem 
of the undermining of indigenous cul- 
tures should not be minimized. Mrs. 
Menon thought there was a disquieting 
reaction against foreign missions in 
Asia and Africa which had com- 
menced long before any anti-religious 
ideologies had presented themselves. 
India felt that this had happened be- 
cause religion had been used as a 
cloak for commercial and economic 
domination. 


THE PROPOSALS After more than a 
week’s debate, in which representa- 
tives surveyed almost every aspect of 
current conditions and developments 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
(see page 498 for other main points), 
the Commiitee turned to proposals 
submitted, the first of which, concern- 
ing educational conditions in dependent 
territories, stemmed from the report 
of the Committee on Information. A 
series of amendments was subsequently 
incorporated in this draft, the most im- 
portant of which was a Guatemalan 
motion which emphasized the objec- 
tives of education in Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories and also recommended 
that the administering powers make the 
greatest possible use of the facilities of 
the Technical Assistance Program and 
specialized agencies, especially 
UNESCO and the International Labor 
Organization. The draft resolution as 
a whole, as amended, was adopted by 
51 votes to none, with no abstentions. 
(Continued on page 496) 
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DURING THE FIRST COMMITTEE’S DEBATE concerning alleged bacterial warfare in Korea, the 
views of the Soviet Union were expressed by Yakov A. Malik, here speaking (second from right), 
and those of the United States by Dr. Charles W. Mayo (second from left). Seated between them 
is M. S. Williams, of the United Kingdom, Principal Adviser who is sitting in for Selwyn Lloyd. 


From Debate on ‘Germ Warfare’ 
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Referral to Arms Unit Results 


Soviet Proposal Regarding Geneva 


Protocol Sent to Disarmament 


Commission by Assembly 


N the ground that charges of the 

use of bacterial warfare in Ko- 
rea by United Nations Command 
forces were false, the United States, 
at the seventh session of the General 
Assembly, asked the Assembly to con- 
sider the situation and proposed an 
impartial investigation. 

The Assembly’s decision, adopted 
on April 23, 1953, was based on a 
draft resolution presented jointly by 
the sixteen United Nations Members 
with fighting forces in Korea. It noted 
that the United Nations Command 
had repeatedly denied the charges and 
had requested an impartial investiga- 
tion; that the Central Chinese People’s 
Government and the North Korean 
authorities had refused to accept an 
offer by the International Committee 
of the Red Cross to carry out an 
investigation; and that a United States 
proposal for an investigation by the 
Red Cross had been defeated in the 
Security Council because of the neg- 
ative vote of the U.S.S.R. 


Desiring to serve the interests of 
truth, the Assembly resolved that 
a Commission consisting of Brazil, 
Egypt, Pakistan, Sweden, and Uruguay 
should investigate the charges after 
the President of the Assembly had re- 
ceived from all governments and au- 
thorities concerned an indication of 
their acceptance of such an investiga- 
tion. The President was asked to trans- 
mit the resolution to those govern- 
ments and authorities, requesting them 
to indicate such acceptance. The res- 
olution also contained provisions for 
the questioning of prisoners of war 
alleged to have made confessions re- 
garding the use of bacterial warfare. 


On July 28, the President reported 
that the resolution had been communi- 
cated to the Governments of the Unit- 
ed States, the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Korea, the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, the Republic of Korea, 
and Japan. The United States, the Re- 
public of Korea, and Japan had ac- 
cepted the proposed investigation, but 
no other replies had been received. As 
a result, the Commission had not 
functioned. 

The item was again included in the 
Assembly’s agenda for the eighth ses- 
sion, and the First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee considered it at six 
meetings between October 26 and 31. 


SWORN STATEMENTS On October 26, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United 
States, submitted to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral eight photostatic copies and two 
typewritten copies of sworn statements 
made by ten United States fliers after 
their release as prisoners of war of the 
North Koreans and Chinese. Copies 
of Mr. Lodge’s note and of the sworn 
statements were issued as a First Com- 
mittee document at the request of Mr. 
Lodge, who declared that they depicted 
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“a record of unparalleled and diabol- 
ical mendacity by the Chinese commu- 
nists against the United States.” 
During their captivity in Korea, the 
United States explained, all ten officers 
had been subjected to duress by their 
captors with a view to extracting “con- 
fessions” about alleged use of germ 
warfare. In eight of the ten cases, their 
captors succeeded in obtaining ‘“con- 
fessions”; in the other two, they failed. 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT In the First 
Committee, Dr. Charles W. Mayo, of 
the United States, recalled that the 
“confessions” of some of the captured 
United States fliers that they had 
waged bacterial warfare in North Ko- 
rea had perhaps been the most im- 
portant and publicized feature of the 
communist propaganda campaign in 
regard to the alleged bacterial warfare. 


The operation which had produced 
the so-called confessions, he said, had 
played a much larger role than had 
been imagined and had victimized far 
more prisoners of war than those who 
had supposedly confessed. That whole 
campaign of falsehood had in turn 
been a key phase of a still larger poli- 
tical and propaganda campaign mount- 
ed by the communists as an integral 
part of-their aggression in Korea. 


The U.S.S.R. had built its case in 
the United Nations on six so-called 
confessions. The sworn statements 
now submitted to the Committee in- 
cluded those by the same.six officers, 
all of whom stated categorically that 
they had never waged bacterial war- 
fare and that their so-called confes- 
sions had been false and had been 
extracted by coercive communist 
methods. In the case of two officers, 
after interrogation and physical and 
mental torture in solitary confinement, 
lasting more than three months in one 
case, and nearly five months in the 
other, the men had finally broken 
down, and their “confessions” had 
been accepted by the communists. The 
date of acceptance—the end of Feb- 
ruary 1953—was significant, Dr. 
Mayo said, for the Assembly had re- 
convened on February 24, and the so- 
called confessions were circulated on 
March 12. The torture had evidently 
been an integral and essential part of 
Soviet preparations for the Assembly 
session, © 


‘The six “confessions” exploited by 
the U.S.S.R. in the United Nations, 
he continued, represented but a small 
fraction of the total communist effort 
to make American prisoners accom- 
plices of the fraudulent charge. Al- 
though the full story was not yet 
known and could never be completely 
known, since many of the victims were 
dead, the United States knew that the 
communists had accused at least 107 
captured American fliers of engaging 
in bacterial warfare. It was known 
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that 40 of those had refused to sign 
any “confession.” Of the 36 who had 
signed, all under duress, some 20 had 
been subjected to extreme and pro- 
longed physical and mental torture. 
Of the remainder of 31 who had not 
returned, fourteen were confirmed as 
dead, and the other seventeen were 
listed as missing. 


TREATED AS “WAR CRIMINALS” It ap- 
peared that all of those men had been 
told by the communists that they were 
not prisoners of war but “war crim- 
inals,” and thus were without any 
rights under the Geneva Convention. 
Many of those prisoners, as well as 
other prisoners, Dr. Mayo said, had 
been victimized not only for the germ 
warfare propaganda, but also to ob- 
tain “confessions” on other subjects 
which the communists called “war 
crimes” and “atrocities.” 


Dr. Mayo related the experiences of 
a number of men and pointed out that 
the communist assault on some of 
them had been so intense and deter- 
mined that it had actually continued 
beyond the armistice, which raised the 
question, he thought, of how seriously 
the communists took the armistice 
agreement. 


The worst tortures, although often 
without success, were reserved for 
those refusing to “co-operate.” A vast 
organization and elaborate methods 
were used, Flying personnel were sep- 
arated and sent to a combined inter- 
rogation centre near Pyongyang 
staffed by Chinese and North Koreans 
directed by Soviet personnel. Many 
American fliers had actually been in- 
terrogated there by Soviet personnel. 
Mukden, Manchuria, was another cen- 
tre for interrogation. 

Despite the alertness of the inter- 
rogators and their constant insistence 
on rewriting the so-called “confes- 
sions,” many deliberate misstatements 
of fact had not been caught and had 
remained. 


TYPES OF “TORTURE” The tortures em- 
ployed, though including many brutal 
physical injuries, were subtler and 
more prolonged than medieval tor- 
tures, continued Dr. Mayo. They were 
calculated to disintegrate the mind of 
an intelligent victim to a point where 
he would become a seemingly willing 
accomplice to the complete destruc- 
tion of his integrity and the produc- 
tion of an elaborate fiction. All the 
prisoners victimized had been sub- 
jected to the same pattern of intimi- 
dation, deprivation of basic physical 
needs, isolation, and physical and 
mental torture. The extent of their 
use depended on the degree of re- 
sistance shown by the individual pris- 
oner. Many had died in the process. 

The testimony as given in hundreds 
of eye-witness reports suggested that 
the communists were deliberately per- 


verting to their ends the technique of 
the “conditioned reflex” used by the 
famous Soviet biologist Pavlov in his 
experiments on dogs and rats. The So- 
viet regime had used that technique 
against its own people to force them 
willy-nilly into the communist slave 
pattern. Resistance by the victimized 
prisoners had been punished by physi- 
cal violence and deprivation and 
threats, while signs of co-operation 
had been rewarded with slight in- 
creases of rations and with promises 
of better treatment. 

It was clearly apparent, said Dr. 
Mayo, that the entire “germ warfare” 
propaganda drive had been developed 
to give expression to a broad com- 
munist policy governing the conduct 
of the Korean aggression with the pur- 
pose of discrediting the United States 
in the eyes of the free world and thus 
to help isolate it from its allies. 

That false campaign was entirely 
consistent with communist practices 
concerning the treatment of prisoners 
of war, and indeed of all foreigners 
who fell into their hands. That treat- 
ment had consistently followed a pol- 
icy of using such prisoners to advance 
the objectives of Soviet communist 
policy. In that connection, he cited 
the U.S.S.R. effort in the Second 
World War to indoctrinate and exploit 
a minority to which had been assigned 
the post-war task of helping to com- 
munize Germany and other countries. 
Hundreds of thousands of prisoners 
captured by the U.S.S.R. in that war 
had never been repatriated or ac- 
counted for despite the requirements 
of international law. The communist 
authorities who had obtained and ex- 
ploited those “confessions” were 
known to be past masters at that prac- 
tice. 


OFFER OF INVESTIGATION STANDS Since 
the Assembly resolution of April 23 
still stood, and since the North Ko- 
rean and Chinese communist authori- 
ties still had the opportunity to re- 
spond to it, the United States saw 
nothing to be gained by proposing any 
further resolution now. The Commit- 
tee should indicate in its report that 
the United States, the Republic of 
Korea, and Japan had accepted the 
investigation provided in the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Assembly, and 
that no answer had been received 
from the Chinese and North Korean 
communists. In addition, the Commit- 
tee might report that sworn statements 
had been filed by the airmen whose 
alleged confessions had been sub- 
mitted to the Assembly, statements 
denying the truth of the so-called con- 
fessions and showing the circum- 
stances under which they had been 
obtained. 


The record was eloquent, and no 
resolution, however condemnatory, 
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could fully express the indignation felt 
at the vicious slander by communist 
imperialism, The communists of China 
and North Korea, as well as their So- 
viet sponsors, were answerable for 
those lies before the conscience of 
mankind. Those lies were additional 
evidence that the time was not yet ripe 
to accept with any sense of security 
their word that peaceful conditions 
would be honestly accepted or ad- 
hered to. When that time came, there 
must be ironclad safeguards. 


U.S.S.R. STATEMENT In reply, Yakov A. 
Malik, of the U.S.S.R., said that, from 
the outset, the United States and some 
of its supporters had opposed any ob- 
jective and comprehensive considera- 
tion of the bacterial warfare issue. 
The United States, in the Assembly 
and in the Security Council, had used 
all possible means to prevent the par- 
ticipation of the Chinese and Korean 
People’s Republics in the discussion, 
and, as a result, the consideration of 
the item had taken place in violation 
of the principles of the Charter. 

At the same time, the United States 
had demanded that those two Govern- 
ments admit to their territories per- 
sons handpicked by the United States 
to carry out so-called inquiries. It 
should be no surprise that nothing had 
come of such action. 


CHARGES “WITHOUT FOUNDATION” The 
United States was trying to dispute 
the testimony of the American fliers 
who had testified to the use of bac- 
teriological weapons by the United 
States armed forces. The United 
States attempts to represent the matter 
as if the evidence had been given un- 
der coercion were without foundation 
and were designed to exploit the offi- 
cers for political propaganda purposes 
and to confuse public opinion with re- 
gard to the methods of warfare used 
by the United States, 

A statement by the United States 
Secretary of Defence, published on 
October 15, indicated that those who 
had given evidence displeasing to the 
United States Command would be 
treated on an individual basis under 
the laws governing military service. 
Such a hint, said Mr. Malik, was 
clearly intended to ensure that any in- 
quiry would help the military authori- 
ties to exploit the prisoners of war for 
their own political interests. Also it 
had been indicated that, in the in- 
quiry into the conduct of prisoners of 
war, it should be established whether 
in each case there was any unjustified 
incapacity to maintain standards of 
personal conduct which were expected 
of every prisoner. 

In the face of such directives, com- 
mented Mr. Malik, it was obvious 
that the efforts of any investigators 
would be designed to discredit the 
evidence given while the fliers were 
prisoners of war. 
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A newspaper report on September 
8 that an unidentified flier who was 
being repatriated expected that he 
would be placed under arrest by the 
United States military authorities and 
charged with high treason was nothing 
but a warning to all prisoners who 
had given evidence, he added. An 
analysis of the testimony given in 
Korea and in the United States re- 
spectively showed clearly that the lat- 
ter had been given in accordance with 
the instructions of the military au- 
thorities. 


ALLEGATIONS SAID REFUTED Actually the 
United States military investigators 
had been unable to corroborate their 
charges of the ill-treatment of pris- 
oners of war or the use of duress to 
obtain testimony. The charges of the 
use of torture and coercion had been 
refuted, too, by American correspond- 
ents. It was common knowledge that, 
after three years of warfare, millions 
of Koreans were living in caves and 
other inadequate shelters as_ their 
towns had been destroyed by United 
States bombing. Prisoners of war had 
no right to demand special comforts, 
and their evidence could not be ac- 
counted for by charges of poor living 
conditions. 

Dr. Mayo had stated that Soviet in- 
vestigators had participated in the in- 
terrogations, but that was a slander 
which the Soviet delegation denied. 

The First Committee was not a de- 
bating club for the discussion of ideol- 
ogies. The United Nations was com- 
posed of states with equal rights, as- 
sociated together irrespective of ideol- 
ogy to foster peace and friendly rela- 
tions. This was not the place to discuss 
ideology and morality. 

The propaganda attempts of the 
United States to prove that the con- 
fessions were secured by duress and 
torture were without foundation, They 
had the political objective of justify- 
ing the United States Command be- 
fore world public opinion for its ruth- 
less conduct of the war against the 
peaceful populace of North Korea. 


Now that the fliers were in the 
hands of United States authorities, 
they had to do as they were ordered 
and repudiate their confessions. The 
United States now was able to use all 
forms of pressure and threat to elicit 
any statement it desired. The directive 
of the Secretary of Defence to use 
any means to expose the testimony as 
having been made under duress had 
been fully implemented. In order to 
save themselves from punishment, the 
fliers could not shrink from any slan- 
ders or distortions. 


WHAT ABOUT NEUTRAL COMMISSION? 
While two of the officers were prison- 
ers, said Mr. Malik, the United States 
had rejected any objective considera- 
tion of the matter in the United Na- 


tions with the participation of repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese and Korean 
People’s Republics and had demanded 
that those two officers and other pris- 
oners be interrogated on neutral terri- 
tory by a neutral commission. Thus, 
the United States attempted to impose 
its demands on China and North 
Korea. 


When, however, those officers were 
released to United States custody, the 
United States authorities hastily forgot 
their demand for a neutral commis- 
sion to interrogate them on neutral 
territory. The released prisoners were 
swiftly brought to the United States, 
where they were interrogated by mili- 
tary authorities secretly behind closed 
doors with no external control or ob- 
servers. Thus the United States had 
extorted the repudiations which it was 
now trying to present as genuine testi- 
mony. 


GENEVA PROTOCOL The task of the As- 
sembly was not to inquire into those 
matters but to invite those states which 
had not yet signed or ratified the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925 to do so as 
soon as possible. The Soviet Union 
had presented a draft resolution for 
that purpose. 

The question of the prohibition of 
bacterial warfare had long held the 
attention of international public opin- 
ion and of governments, The League 
of Nations had devoted much atten- 
tion to the matter and after lengthy 
discussion had drafted the Geneva 
Protocol. There was no doubt that 
that Protocol had had a significant 
role in international relations, for 
even the most aggressive of states had 
been unable to ignore the international 
political and moral significance of its 
prohibitions. The Protocol stated that 
the use of toxic substances had been 
justly condemned by world public 
opinion. The parties to the Protocol 
endorsed that declaration and under- 
took the obligations set forth. They 
had further agreed that the prohibi- 
tion should include bacterial weapons, 
in a special provision. Moreover, the 
signatories assumed the obligation to 
make every effort to induce other 
states to accede. 


The Protocol was signed or acceded 
to by 48 states, including all the great 
powers. All except six, which still re- 
fused to do so, had gone on to ratify 
the Protocol. The importance of the 
Protocol was shown by the fact that 
the five permanent members of the 
Security Council had signed. 


The Geneva Protocol with its pro- 
visions prohibiting chemical and bac- 
terial warfare was a major norm of 
international law. Because of its sig- 
nificance in international relations it 
was the duty of the United Nations 
to devise measures which would en- 
sure that that norm be safeguarded 
and affirmed. All states should be in- 
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duced to ratify it. Such a move would 
be a great contribution to the mainten- 
ance of peace and security. Thus the 
Soviet Union draft resolution proposed 
that the Assembly should address it- 
self to all states which had not ratified 
the Geneva Protocol and appeal to 
them to do so as soon as possible, 


JOINT PROPOSAL Twenty-one other del- 
egations, in addition to the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States, took part in 
the general debate that followed these 
two opening statements by Dr. Mayo 
and Mr. Malik. 

Two days after the Soviet Union 
had presented its draft resolution, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Colom- 
bia, France, and New Zealand jointly 
submitted a proposal that the Assem- 
bly should refer that draft resolution 
to the Disarmament Commission for 
appropriate consideration under its 
plan of work and pursuant to its terms 
of reference, as well as the First Com- 
mittee records of the discussions. 


Hubert Rassart, of Belgium, de- 
clared that the Soviet charges applied 
to all Members of the United Nations. 
If they were well founded, the col- 
lective responsibility of all would be 
involved, especially those who had 
participated in the action in Korea. It 
was difficult, he said, to imagine any- 
thing worse than the violation of the 
Geneva Convention relating to the 
treatment of prisoners of war. Any 
methods which led to the degradation 
of man for political purposes should 
be condemned unanimously. 

The United Kingdom representa- 
tive, Selwyn Lloyd, declared that Mr. 
Malik’s argument could hardly apply 
to the officers who had not confessed 
to anything even after torture and 
who, even if Mr, Malik’s version were 
accepted, therefore had no disciplin- 
ary consequences to fear. There was 
no reason to doubt the genuineness of 
the statements made by the officers 
since: their return. 


The falsity of the allegations of 
bacterial warfare had been fully 
proved, he continued. The U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution seemed designed to 
distract the Committee’s attention 
from the Soviet Union’s refusal to 
submit the charge of the use of bac- 
terial warfare to an impartial investiga- 
tion. The whole question of the elim- 
ination and prohibition of the use of 
bacterial weapons was a matter which 
the Disarmament Commission was 
competent to examine. 


DEFINITE DECLARATION SUGGESTED Dr. 
H. R. Wei, of China, believed that the 
Assembly should state clearly that the 
Soviet charges were false. Although 
the opposition of the communists had 
made an on-the-spot investigation im- 
possible, there was sufficient evidence, 
including the reports used by the com- 
munists themselves, to justify such 
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action. The resolution should receive 
the widest publicity in order to coun- 
teract the communist propaganda, 
Moreover, he said, the Assembly 
should take all the necessary measures 
to bring the communist regime to 
account for the suffering it had in- 
flicted on prisoners of war in violation 
of the Geneva Convention of 1949, 
particularly articles 17 and 130 relat- 
ing to torture and inhuman treatment. 


Dr. Wei asserted that the Assembly 
should declare that the charges of bac- 
terial warfare were false; instruct the 
United Nations representatives at the 
political conference on Korea to de- 
mand that the communists punish 
those responsible for the torture of 
the prisoners of war and for the ex- 
traction of false confessions, and to 
demand the return of prisoners of 
war still in communist hands; and 
condemn the Soviet bloc, particularly 
the Soviet Union, for having deliber- 
ately falsified the truth in violation 
of the principles of the Charter and 
for purposes of hate propaganda. 


Several representatives regarded the 
Soviet draft resolution as not being 
relevant to the debate—as being mere- 
ly a subterfuge that could not be 
accepted. 


PROTOCOL DISCUSSED Alexis Kyrou, of 
Greece, pointed out, as did other 
representatives, that his country was 
one of the ones which had become 
parties to the Geneva Protocol of 1925 
either by accession or ratification, and 
without conditions or reservations. The 
U.S.S.R., however, had made its rati- 
fication subject to the proviso that it 
was binding on the U.S.S.R. only in 
relation to states which had acceded 
to the Protocol and that it would cease 
to be binding on the U.S.S.R. in re- 
gard to all enemy states whose armed 
forces or whose allies did not respect 
the restrictions of the Protocol. That 
proviso, which at the time of its for- 
mulation could have been regarded as 
a justifiable reservation similar to 
those made by other states, might be 
turned into a Trojan horse by a Gov- 
ernment which persistently refused to 
retract the unfounded charges under 
discussion. The Government which 
did not hesitate to level such un- 
founded accusations would have very 
little difficulty in relieving itself, when- 
ever it deemed expedient, of its obliga- 
tions under the Protocol. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution, de- 
clared by Dr. Emilio Nufiez Portuondo, 
of Cuba, was designed to associate the 
First Committee with a campaign of 
slander. States which had ratified the 
Geneva Protocol would in principle 


see no objection to asking other coun- 


tries to ratify it. But, as it happened 
that, for perfectly valid legal reasons, 
the United States had not ratified 
the Protocol, the draft resolution 
amounted to proposing that the United 


Nations should join in the Soviet 
Union’s campaign of defamation and 
slander. The draft resolution should 
actually be examined only in the con- 
text of the debate as a whole. Were 
there not some states, for instance, 
which had ratified the prisoners of 
war conventions and still treated pris- 
oners inhumanly? 


Henri Hoppenot, of France, pointed 
out that his Government, which had 
ratified the Geneva Protocol, still re- 
garded as valid the undertaking as- 
sumed by all the signatories. Other 
countries had not felt able to ratify it 
for reasons of which they alone were 
the judge, and France could only re- 
gret it and hope that they would do 
so. France would therefore have voted 
for the Soviet Union draft resolution 
were it not for the fact that what was 
intended was a_ perfectly obvious 
maneuver, 


“FACTS AND EVIDENCE” CITED Among 
the Eastern European Members sup- 
porting the Soviet Union’s position, 
Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, 
stated that, since the North Korean 
Government had first drawn attention 
in December 1951 to the use of bac- 
terial warfare, a vast amount of ma- 
terial and evidence had been submit- 
ted of which the depositions of the 
prisoners of war were only a supple- 
mentary element. Their validity had 
not been lessened by the extorted 
repudiations. On the one hand, there 
were the facts and the evidence, and, 
on the other, the propaganda activities 
of the United States to evade its re- 
sponsibilities. The repudiations were 
no more than a reflection on the 
morale of the United States forces and 
the attitude of the officers toward 
honor and truth. 


Later, Dr. Katz-Suchy said that the 
Polish delegation saw no objection to 
the proposal to refer the Soviet Union 
draft resolution to the Disarmament 
Commission. The wisest plan, how- 
ever, would be to adopt that proposal, 
since it would strengthen the work of 
the Commission and, at the same time, 
would confirm the decision taken in 
1946 concerning the absolute necessity 
for prohibiting all weapons of mass 
destruction. 


Furthermore, adoption of the Soviet 
Union proposal would not prevent the 
Commission from dealing further with 
the matter within the general frame- 
work of the prohibition of weapons 
of mass destruction. The United Na- 
tions had encountered great difficul- 
ties in drafting new conventions on 
such prohibition. It was surely better 
in those conditions to strengthen an 
existing instrument which had proved 
useful during the last twenty years. 


FURTHER DEBATE In later statements, 
Mr. Malik contended that the argu- 
ments put forward by the delegations 
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of the countries which had taken part 
in the Korean war were merely slan- 
ders, intended either to distort the 
meaning of the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion or to prove that the confessions 
of the United States airmen had been 
extorted from them under duress. 


Mr. Kyrou, he said, appeared to for- 
get that the right of a Government to 
make reservations to a convention at 
the time of ratification had been long 
established. Moreover, those reserva- 
tions in no way impaired the validity 
of the Protocol. Other states had made 
reservations identical to that of the 
U.S.S.R., among them the United 
Kingdom, France, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, Iceland, Iraq, India, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Netherlands. 


Dr. Mayo observed that 21 cinemas 
in Moscow were currently showing a 
film in which the villains were all 
Americans plotting horrors against the 
U.S.S.R. Since the film industry in the 
U.S.S.R. was a government monopoly, 
that production was directly traceable 
to the Soviet Government itself. In 
direct contravention of the solemn 
statements by the Prime Minister of 
the Soviet Union, a new campaign of 
slander was being launched by the 
U.S.S.R. against the United States. By 
persisting in such propaganda, the 
Soviet Government was digging still 
deeper the gulf of distrust between the 
two countries. 


But, replied Mr, Malik, during the 
four years he had spent in the United 
States, dozens of films slandering the 
Soviet Union had been shown, and 
that fact showed where the responsi- 
bility for conducting a campaign of 
hatred really lay. 


Replying later to Mr. Malik’s main 
statement, Dr. Mayo recalled that the 
U.S.S.R. representative had said that 
the statements in which the captured 
airmen had repudiated their alleged 
confessions had been obtained by hor- 
rible methods of pressure, and that 
the United States Secretary of De- 
fence had published veritable threats 
for that purpose. But the latter’s state- 
ment cited by Mr. Malik had been 
published on October 16, long after 
the repatriated airmen repudiated 
their first statements, and the United 
States press had reported their repu- 
diation immediately on their return 
to freedom. The repudiations were 
the prisoners’ first spontaneous mani- 
festation of feeling on their recovery 
of freedom. 


As for the Soviet Union draft reso- 
lution, it was the same one which the 
U.S.S.R. representative had submitted 
to the Security Council in June 1952, 
which the Polish delegation had sub- 
mitted to the Assembly a year ago, 
and which was now before the Dis- 
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armament Commission at the request 
of the Soviet Union. 


“CAN’T BE TRUSTED,” “LIES” It should be 
remembered, Dr. Mayo continued, 
that the Geneva Protocol had been the 
expression of an effort made by na- 
tions of goodwill, in an era of good 
feeling, to give further effect to their 
hope that armaments could be limited. 
Since its signature, however, the poli- 
tical structure of the world had under- 
gone a radical change because of the 
fact that the Soviet Union had revealed 
itself as a nation that openly violated 
international agreements. Its word 
was not to be trusted. Thus states 
could not embark on the momentous 
task of disarmament without ironclad 
guarantees of performance by all par- 
ties. 

In reply, Mr. Malik asserted that 
Dr. Mayo’s statement was full of lies 
and fabrications. It was in order to 
maintain a state of war hysteria that 
a new item relating to the so-called 
atrocities practised against American 
prisoners (see page 453) was to be 
included in the Assembly’s agenda, 
he charged. 


ARAB AND ASIAN GROUP The Egyptian 
representative, Ahmed Galal Eldine 
Abdelrazek, expressed regret that some 
sections of the press had construed 
the silence of the representatives of 
the Arab and Asian group during this 
debate as a sign of timidity toward 
the Soviet bloc or as an expression of 
displeasure at the attitude of certain 
powers with regard to the Tunisian 
and Moroccan questions. Like the 
other members of the Asian and Arab 
group, however, his country’s objec- 
tive was solely freedom, peace, and 
prosperity throughout the world. 


Actuated by concepts of neutrality’ 
and conciliation, his country had 
agreed to become a member of the 
Commission for investigation estab- 
lished by the Assembly at its seventh 
session. It had hoped that the pro- 
posed investigation would have been 
accepted by all and would have 
reached such conclusions as would 
have consolidated peace and good re- 
lations among nations. The debate 
which had just occurred, however, 
had taken such a course that the Egyp- 
tian delegation had thought it better 
to remain on the sidelines, and it 
would abstain on both the draft reso- 
lutions. It earnestly hoped that the at- 
mosphere would clear soon and that 
the peace negotiations in Korea would 
be successful. 


VOTING When the Committee turned 
to the voting, a United Kingdom 
proposal to vote first on the five-power 
draft resolution to refer the Soviet 
proposal to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion was adopted by a vote of 44-5, 
with 11 abstentions. The five-power 
draft resolution was then adopted by 


a vote of 47-0, with 13 abstentions, 
and the Committee decided, by a vote 
of 38-5, with 15 abstentions, in view 
of the adoption of that proposal, not 
to vote on the U.S.S.R. proposal call- 
ing for ratification of the Geneva 
Protocol. 

When the Assembly took up the 
First Committee’s recommendation at 
a plenary meeting on November 3, 
the Soviet Union reintroduced its 
draft resolution. After statements by 
the representatives of the U.S.S.R., the 
United States, and Poland, however, 
the Assembly adopted the draft reso- 
lution recommended by the First 
Committee—to refer the Soviet pro- 
posal to the Disarmanent Commission 
—by a vote of 47-0, with 12 absten- 
tions, and again, on the motion of the 
United Kingdom, decided not to vote 
on the Soviet proposal, by a vote of 
39-5, with 15 abstentions. Statements 
on this motion had been made by the 
representatives of the United King- 
dom, the U.S.S.R., and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 





QUESTION OF ATROCITIES 
(Continued from page 453) 


petrated by the United States at its 
various prison compounds, to impede 
a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
problem, to justify the United States 
stand on the question of Chinese repre- 
sentation in the United Nations, and 
to prevent a lessening of interna- 
tional tension. At the same time, he 
said, it was designed to revive war 
hysteria in the United States to justify 
the huge armaments program and 
heavy taxation at a time when the 
United States people were hoping that 
the end of the Korean war would re- 
sult in a change in the United States 
war economy. 


HUMAN RELATIONS Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., of the United States, asserted that 
the United States had not introduced 
the item to complicate the Korean 
peace negotiations or to increase the 
difficulties at the Pan Mun Jom talks. 
Human affairs could not be conducted 
by suppressing truth or ignoring evil, 
and nothing sound or lasting could be 
built by wilfully ignoring realities. It 
was not right to allow the suffering 
of the victims of the atrocities to be 
forgotten. The item should be included 
in the interests of peace and better hu- 
man relations. 

If the General Committee’s recom- 
mendation to include the item is 
adopted by the Assembly, it will be 
the seventy-fourth item on the agenda 
of the eighth session. 
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Financing Economic Development 


Through an International Fund 


Trends in Second Committee’s Extensive Debate 


on Action Advisable at Present Stage 


to Set up New Source of Aid 


HAT can or should be done 

at this stage to set up a Special 
United Nations Fund aiding under- 
developed countries with grants and 
long-term, low-interest loans? This 
question has been the main subject 
of debate in the General Assembly’s 
Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee since October 12, when it 
began an extensive examination of the 
crucial problem of financing the de- 
velopment of under-developed eco- 
nomies. 

Detailed plans for setting up such 
a fund with an initial capital of $250,- 
000,000 in the form of voluntary con- 
tributions from at least 30 govern- 
ments were, it will be recalled, drawn 
up earlier this year by a nine-member 
committee appointed by tthe Secre- 
tary-General. (See the BULLETIN, vol. 
XIV, no. 9). Later, on August 4, 
the Economic and Social Council rec- 
ommended: (a) that the Assembly 
consider what other preparatory steps 
might usefully be taken toward estab- 
lishing, when circumstances permit, an 
international fund to aid development 
and reconstruction in under-developed 
areas; (b) that United Nations Mem- 
ber Governments consider joining in 
a declaration of their readiness to ask 
their peoples to devote some of the 
savings from internationally super- 
vised, world-wide disarmament (when 
this has made sufficient progress) to 
such an international fund within the 
United Nations framework. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. XV, no. 4). 

No decision on these matters had 
been reached by the Second Commit- 
tee at the time this issue of the BUL- 
LETIN went to press. A brief outline 
of some of the main trends in the de- 
bate up to then follows. 


NOT READY TO CONTRIBUTE Several coun- 
tries, including Canada, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States, were not prepared or in a posi- 
tion at this stage to make any con- 
tribution to a new international de- 
velopment fund. Vast sums for aiding 
economic development, it was stressed, 
had already been made available by 
these countries, who would have to 
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contribute most to the proposed fund. 
Their people, as in the United States, 
were unwilling, however, to accept 
new financial commitments, one im- 
portant reason being that they were 
anxious for relief from the heavy 
taxes necessary for defence, The free 
peoples had had no choice but to re- 
arm in the face of threats from the 
U.S.S.R. which prevented them from 
turning their energies to more con- 
structive tasks. 

It would be a sham, said the United 
States representative, for instance, for 
the United Nations to create an inter- 
national development fund without 
sufficient funds for its effective opera- 
tion. Indeed, raising the problem of 
creating a new agency in national 
legislatures at this juncture or of 
diverting to it the resources already 
available for aiding economic develop- 
ment might jeopardize the continua- 
tion of existing aid programs. The 
United States therefore proposed that 
Members of the United Nations 
should at this stage merely adopt the 


declaration proposed by the Economic ° 


and Social Council. 

Further studiés on the matter were 
unnecessary, the United States repre- 
sensative added, for enough prepara- 
tory work had been done to enable gov- 
ernments to draw up a charter for the 
proposed fund when the situation per- 
mitted its establishment. 


FURTHER ACTION URGED Representatives 
from many under-developed countries 
did not, however, believe that crea- 
tion of the fund should depend on 
disarmament, for that might mean 
postponing its establishment indefi- 
nitely. The Assembly should go fur- 
ther than adopted the proposed 
declaration. 

True, the present world situation 
required countries to look to their 
defences, But it should be realized 


that many under-developed countries. 


had to defend themselves against in- 
ternal threats of political unrest and 
disturbance which could endanger 
world peace. Economic development 
was essential to end these internal 
threats. Creation of the fund to 





UNITED Nations Members should stand ready to 
ask their peoples to devote part of savings from 
world-wide disarmament to international devel- 
opment fund, proposed United States repre- 
sented in Second Committee by J. D. Zellerbach. 


speed economic development would 
thus help secure world peace. Savings 
from disarmament should therefore be 
viewed merely as an additional source 
of finance for the fund. India, for in- 
stance, maintained that the Council 
had believed it possible to set up the 
fund irrespective of disarmament; the 
time therefore had definitely come 
for the Assembly to take action. 

Several Members thought that, de- 
spite the unwillingness of some coun- 
tries to contribute money now for the 
fund, a start could at least be made 
by drafting the statutes of the fund 
as soon as possible. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENT Another view— 
expressed, for instance, by the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the 
U.S.S.R.—was that the best way to 
help the under-developed countries 
obtain funds for economic develop- 
ment was to develop international 
trade relations to enable them to trade 
freely, and abolish discriminatory 
trade practices such as those pursued 
by the United States against .the 
U.S.S.R. and the people’s demo- 
cracies. Financial aid from abroad, it 
was stressed, should be used only to 
supplement domestic resources and 
earnings from foreign trade. They 
doubted whether much would be 
achieved by the special fund, creation 
of which they would not oppose. But 
it must not be linked with the Inter- 
national Bank, for that agency was 
under the influence of United States 
capitalist monopolies which were not 
only the main cause of the present 
plight of under-developed countries, 
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but also eager to continue reaping 
huge profits from the arms race. 

In addition to the United States 
proposal, two other draft resolutions 
were submitted to the Committee, 
both maintaining that establishment of 
the fund need not be dependent only 
on internationally supervised disarma- 
ment. 


REQUEST TO COUNCIL One, proposed by 
Greece, Haiti, and Pakistan, would 
have the Secretary-General invite com- 
ments from Member governments on 
the creation of the fund and on the 
extent to which they are in a position 
to contribute to its establishment. 
These comments would be studied by 
the Economic and Social Council so 
that it could recommend practical 
steps to the next Assembly session for 
setting up the fund as soon as Cir- 
cumstances permitted. The proposal 
would also have all countries give 
special consideration to the views ex- 
pressed at the current Assembly ses- 
sion with a view to setting up the 
fund as soon as circumstances permit. 

Among those who indicated sup- 
port for this proposal was the United 
Kingdom. 


TWENTY-POWER PROPOSAL The other pro- 
posal was sponsored by twenty Mem- 
bers: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Burma, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Egypt, Guatemala, India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Venezuela, Ye- 
men, and Yugoslavia. 

This would have the Assembly in- 
vite comments from Members of both 
the United Nations and specialized 





PRACTICAL STEPS for creating international development fund as soon as circumstances permit 
should be recommended by Economic and Social Council after studying comments by governments, 
proposed Ernest Chauvet (Haiti), Xenophon Zolotas (Greece), Mohammed Mir Khan (Pakistan). 


agencies on the nine-member commit- 
tee’s proposals for a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment and on the moral and material 
support which might be expected of 
them for such a fund. 

The Assembly would also appoint a 
small contact group of persons of high 
standing to consider these comments 
and to consult, if necessary by personal 
visit, with governments where desir- 
able in the light of the comments. 





CREATION of contact group to consider comments of governments on plan for development fund 
was favored by many representatives, who included (I. to r.) H. Jonker (Netherlands), Mr. Nuradi 
of Indonesia, J. O’Naghton, of Cuba, J. Stanovnik, of Yugoslavia, and N. Umari, of Iraq. 
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It would report to the next Assembly 
session to enable the Assembly to 
make recommendations that could 
facilitate and speed the creation of the 
fund, The twenty-power proposa' 
would also have the Secretary-Gen- 
eral summarize these comments and 
prepare a working paper for the next 
Assembly session on the extent and 
methods of co-ordination which may 
be desirable or necessary between the 
activities of the fund, the Technical 
Assistance Board, and those special- 
ized agencies engaged on economic 
development tasks. 


NETHERLANDS AMENDMENT The Nether- 
lands, which thought that the free 
world could surely afford the sum 
needed to start the fund—an insignifi- 
cant amount compared with that spent 
on armaments — proposed an amend- 
ment to the twenty-power draft. This 
would invite comments from govern- 
ments on the nine-member committee’s 
report and on the possibility of setting 
up the fund on a realistic basis. In 
addition, it would have the summary 
of these comments and the report of 
the contact group (to be appointed 
by the Secretary-General) go in the 
first instance to the Economic and So- 
cial Council rather than to the As- 
sembly as proposed by the twenty 
powers. This was to enable the Coun- 
cil to make recommendations to facili- 
tate and speed the creation of the fund 
and report to the next Assembly 
session. 

On November 2, the Committee ap- 
pointed a working party to consider 
the various proposals and amendments 
with a view to arriving at a single text. 
It had not reported at the time the 
BULLETIN went to press. 
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Review of Agreement on I. ariffs 


and Trade to be Undertaken 


ATTERS of critical importance 

for the future of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) were considered at the eighth 
session of the Contracting Parties to 
this Agreement, held in Geneva from 
September 17 to October 24. 

Most of the representatives, to cite 
the closing remarks by the Chairman, 
Johan Melander, of Norway, felt 
great satisfaction at being able to 
agree on continuing the tariff bindings 
during the next eighteen months, 
when vitally important questions of 
economic policy will be considered. 


REVIEW Perhaps the most important 
decision made at the session was that 
to undertake a review of the opera- 
tion and provisions of the General 
Agreement. A general note of warn- 
_ing was sounded by representatives 
against losing sight during this review 
of the value of what had so far been 
achieved. This sentiment was _ inter- 
preted by the Chairman to mean that 
“we continue to be united in our 
agreement on our objectives, and 
united, too, in the conviction that the 
path we have been following is the 
right one. In other words, the aim of 
the review should be to consider the 
best ways and means of making our 
Agreement more effective in enabling 
us to progress rapidly towards the 
attainment of our objectives. . . . 

“The conditions are now ripe for 
such an advance,” he added. “We 
should seize this opportunity boldly, 
for—let us not deceive ourselves—time 
in this instance is not on our side, and 
if we let the opportunity slip, it may 
never recur.” 


UNITED KINGDOM REQUEST Another 
major decision of the session was that 
on the request from the United King- 
dom for a waiver of certain obliga- 
tions under Article I of the Agree- 
ment which deals with general “most- 
favored-nation treatment” matters. 
The United Kingdom sought facilities 
for relief from the need to impose 
duties on duty-free goods from the 
Commonwealth as and when it may 
have occasion in the future to increase 
“unbound duties” on foreign goods. 
The United Kingdom made it clear, 
however, that it did not intend to use 
these facilities to divert trade to Com- 
monwealth countries from _ other 
countries. 

Vital interests of many Contracting 
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Parties were involved in this question, 
as Mr. Melander stated in his con- 
cluding address, and they defended 
these interests with vigor. ‘“Under- 
lying the discussions,” he added, 
“there has been an encouraging sense 
of the importance of preserving the 
integrity and the principles of our 


Agreement. . . . We have arrived at a 
solution which, like all solutions of 
compromise, does not give entire 


satisfaction to anybody concerned.” 
But he was confident that it would 
prove a workable and acceptable solu- 
tion if the Contracting Parties con- 
cerned brought to the application of 
the decision of the Contracting Parties 
the same spirit of undertsanding and 
the same sense of the importance of 
preserving the basic principles of the 
Agreement “which they have always 
shown in our work together.” 


DECISION The effect of the decision 
was to enable the United Kingdom 
to increase “unbound duties” without 
being obliged at the same time to im- 
pose duties on Commonwealth goods. 
This, however, was subject to two 
conditions: (i) If the effect of not 
putting a duty on the Commonwealth 
goods would be to cause substantial 
diversion of trade from foreign to 
Commonwealth suppliers, and if the 
increase of preference would thus in 
fact frustrate the objectives of Article 
I of the Agreement, the decision 
would then not apply. (ii) The deci- 
sion would apply only in respect of 
goods which had traditionally enjoyed 
duty-free entry into the United King- 
dom when imported from the Com- 
monwealth. If Commonwealth goods 
were already charged with protective 
duty, then this duty must be increased 
in step with the duty on foreign 
goods. 

The Contracting Parties at the same 
time approved procedures for con- 
sultation to provide for the United 
Kingdom clearing particular cases 
with interested countries as quickly as 
possible. They also approved pro- 
cedures for arbitration, where neces- 
sary, on whether particular tariff and 
preference changes would be within 
the terms of the decision. 


JAPAN AND GATT Another important 
item was Japan’s request to accede 
to GATT. The Contracting Parties were 
not able to deal finally. with this re- 
quest. Mr. Melander found this re- 
grettable, but understandable at this 


particularly fluid moment in_ the 
evolution of commercial policies. He 
hoped, however, that the Government 
of Japan would feel some satisfaction, 
first, in being invited to participate 
fully in future discussions of the Con- 
tracting Parties including the review 
of the General Agreement, and sec- 
ond, in that a considerable number of 
Contracting Parties have agreed that 
until they can proceed further with 
Japanese accession, their commercial 
relations with Japan shall be gov- 
erned by the General Agreement. 


COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY Also dis- 
cussed at the session was a report by 
six member countries of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. “On this 
occasion,” stated the Chairman, “we 
have laid a sound basis for the future. 
It seems to me important in the in- 
terests both of the members of the 
Community and the High Authority 
on the one hand, and of the Contract- 
ing Parties on the other, that these 
annual reports should be the oc- 
casion of a full and frank exchange 
of views on matters relevant to the 
waiver accorded last year to the mem- 
bers of the Community by the Con- 
tracting Parties. The Community and 
the Contracting Parties are animated 
by common objectives, and there can 
be nothing but profit from periodic 
discussions of the type which we have 
inaugurated this year.” 


FRENCH PLAN Important progress was 
made, too, in the examination of a 
French plan for a general reduction 
of tariffs. Possibilities of further 
progress in the field of tariff reduc- 
tions, especially the basis for such 
further action, will be considered in 
the near future. 

A number of complaints were also 
examined by the Contracting Parties, 
— of them being satisfactorily set- 
tled. 





Bank Mission to Japan 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has sent 
a mission to Japan, at the request of 
the Japanese Government. The Bank 
recently made loans of $40.2 million 
for the construction of three thermal 
electric power plants in Japan. 

Arriving in Tokyo on November 12, 
the Mission will remain in Japan about 
four weeks. It will seek to acquaint 
the Bank further with Japan’s eco- 
nomic and financial problems and 
policies, particularly those which 
affect the country’s balance of inter- 
national payments and its ability to 
finance investments essential for re- 
building and development, and to 
identify those sectors of the economy 
which are of the greatest importance 
to the attainment of a self-sustaining 
position. 
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First Committee Proposes Steps 


to Ensure Tunisian Independence 


Two of Three Operative Paragraphs Submitted 


by Arab and Asian States Approved; 


Twelve Spoke in Debate 


ONSIDERATION of the Tunisian 

question was completed October 
26 by the First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee with adoption of 
a draft resolution — minus two of its 
operative paragraphs — submitted by 
thirteen Arab and Asian states. 

The text, adopted by vote of 29 to 
22, with 5 abstentions, recommends 
that all necessary steps be taken to 
ensure the realization by the people 
of Tunisia of their right to full sover- 
eignty and independence. It also re- 
quests the Secretary-General to trans- 
mit the resolution, together with the 
record of the proceedings, to the 
French Government and to report to 
the Assembly at its ninth session. 

One of the provisions which the 
Committee rejected called for negotia- 
tions to be undertaken without delay 
with representatives of a Tunisian 
Government established through free 
elections. The other defeated para- 
graph would have recommended the 
ending of martial law and other ex- 
ceptional measures, the release of 
political prisoners and the establish- 
ment of “all civil liberties.” 


VOTING POSITIONS In the final vote on 
the amended proposal, those voting 
in favor were: Afghanistan, Bolivia, 
Burma, Byelorussian S.S.R., China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, 
Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Po- 
land, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, 
Thailand, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
Yemen and Yugoslavia. 

Those against were: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Eucador, Haiti, Honduras, Israel, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Panama, Turkey, 
South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States and Venezuela. 

Argentina, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Greece and Peru abstained. 

Twelve speakers participated in the 
general debate in the First Committee. 
They were the representatives of Leb- 
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anon, Australia, Belgium, Egypt, In- 
dia, Saudi Arabia, Poland, Iraq, Paki- 
stan, U.S.S.R., Yemen and Syria. 


LEBANON LED OFF DEBATE In the first 
statement, Khalil Takieddine, of Leb- 
anon, observed that France and 
Tunisia were linked by two treaties 
which were more than 70 years old. 
The Bardo Treaty of 1881 was im- 
posed, he indicated, to meet the im- 
mediate difficulties caused by dis- 
turbances on the Algerian-Tunisian 
border. Since its establishment as a 
self-governing and independent state 
in 1705, Tunisia had had all the char- 
acteristics of a state. 

Uprisings again forced militarily- 





Khalil Takieddine, of Lebanon (right), shown 
with Charles Malik, chief of Lebanese delega- 
tion (extreme left), and Hamed Sultan, of Egypt. 


weak and economically-weak Tunisia 
to sign the Marsa Convention in June 
1883, said Mr, Takieddine. This in- 
strument contained the word “pro- 
tectorate” for the first time. In the 70 
years of French administration, he 
charged, these treaties had been vio- 
lated and abused by the French Gov- 
ernment. 


Both treaties, he continued, were 
provisional and were to lapse when 
the disorders had ceased. He quoted 
from several French authorities to 
support the contention that France 
had exceeded her prerogatives in im- 
posing direct administration on Tuni- 
sia. Meanwhile, the Beys, without ex- 
ception, had sought reforms but these 
were resisted by the Residents and 
French colonists who were exploiting 
the country. This struggle had caused 
the present crisis. 


Mr. Takieddine recalled that gen- 
uine reforms had finally been drawn 
up and promulgated in 1951. How- 
ever, the French in Tunisia obstructed 
this decision of the French Govern- 
ment and caused it to be reversed later 
that year. Subsequent reaffirmation by 
France of the principle of co-sover- 
eignty was the crux of today’s crisis. 


“SO-CALLED REFORMS” The reforms of 
December 20, 1952, he said, violated 
not only the treaty but also the prin- 
ciples of justice as they gave 140,000 
colonists equal if not greater rights 
than those of the 3,500,000 Tunisians. 
The majority of the people naturally 
had boycotted the elections which were 
carried out under terroristic conditions 
and martial law. Everyone was afraid 
to speak. Indeed, if France wished to 
negotiate, she could not find a quali- 
fied spokesman in Tunisia because all 


. the true representatives had been 


forced into exile, 


In such a case, observed Mr. Takied- 
dine, it was the United Nations’ duty 
to reaffirm interest in Franco-Tunisian 
relations. The General Assembly’s ap- 
peal of last year had been ignored and 
the situation had since deteriorated. 
Negotiations would have to be con- 
ducted with persons who at present 
were imprisoned or exiled, and not 
with Prime Minister Baccouche. The 
colonists were the guilty parties and 
no progress would result as long as 
the French Government obeyed their 
orders. 

The following urgent measures, in 
his opinion, were necessary: (1) sup- 
pression of exceptional measures so as 
to guarantee the normal freedom of 
assembly and expression; (2) a gen- 
eral political amnesty to all imprisoned 
or exiled leaders; (3) establishment of 
constitutional democratic institutions 
leading to elections based on universal 
suffrage; (4) increased political re- 
sponsibility for the people; (5) 
negotiations between France and the 
true representatives of Tunisia to end 
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the tension and re-establish peace and 
prosperity. 


VIEWS ON NON-COMPETENCE Australian 
views on the Tunisian question, Sir 
Percy Spender, of Australia, pointed 
out, were similar to those he had ex- 
pressed on Morocco. His delegation 
was Satisfied that no United Nations 
jurisdiction existed. Moreover, inter- 
vention in matters of this kind was 
more likely to create unrest than solu- 
tions. 

Hubert Rassart, of Belgium, also 
reiterated that the United Nations did 
not have competence to deal with 
such cases. The treaties were organic 
in character and established the gen- 
eral political conditions to which the 
reciprocal relations of the contracting 
states were subject. He challenged the 
claim that the question was no longer 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a 
state since it had been covered by an 
international covenant or treaty, 

In this respect, he pointed out that 
the United Nations Charter and the 
League of Nations Covenant were 
based on totally different principles. 
According to the Charter criterion, a 
question which was outside the com- 
petence of the United Nations because 
it was essentially within a state’s do- 
mestic jurisdiction remained outside 
the competence of the Organization 
even though it had been covered by 
an international convention. That was 
true so long as the Security Council 
was not called upon to apply enforce- 
ment measures under Chapter VII. 

For this reason, French-Tunisian 
relations were beyond the United Na- 
tions’ competence, Mr. Rassart con- 
tended. It was surprising, he thought, 
to seek to intervene between two par- 
ties which had recently shown signs of 


settling their differences. 

Ahmed Galal Eldine Abdelrazek, of 
Egypt, opened his statement by re- 
ferring to the history of the “partition 
of North Africa” among certain great 
powers. That partition determined 
their attitude in this debate. It was 
clear, he added, that the treaties be- 
tween France and Tunisia did not 
imply renunciation of sovereignty on 
the part of the Bey nor any French 
rights regarding the internal affairs of 
the country. However, France had suc- 
ceeded in turning it into a colonial 
regime. 


FRENCH REPRESSION ALLEGED Since 1952, 
he held, any public statement in favor 
of independence, self-government or a 
democratic constitution had been in- 
terpreted under the French penal code 
as subject to drastic punishment in 
Tunisia. This was against the French 
Constitution and the regulations of the 
protectorate. What France had done to 
develop Tunisia had been done for the 
benefit and profit of colonists. For the 
Tunisians, it had led only to higher 
taxes, loss of choice lands, low wages, 
malnutrition, poor sanitation, disease, 
illiteracy and even famine. The true 
basis of French policy in Tunisia was 
the maintenance of colonial privileges 
and of profits obtained by French 
capitalists. 

Under the circumstances, he said, it 
was impossible to implement the last 
General Assembly resolution on Tuni- 
sia. In fact, it had been “violated” the 
day after adoption when the Bey re- 
ceived an ultimatum from the French 
authorities insisting that he sign de- 
crees relating to so-called reforms. 
These “reforms” vitiated the principle 
of democratic representation, granted 
more power to the colonists, and 


Assembly Debate on Tunisia Held up for Amendments 


EBATE on the Tunisian resolu- 
tion proposed by the First Com- 
mittee was adjourned temporarily by 


. the General Assembly on November 3 


after a brief consideration of the Com- 
mittee’s report, This action was taken 
by vote of 30 to 11, with 10 absten- 
tions. Abdullah Bakr, of Iraq, who 
moved the adjournment, explained 
that efforts were being made to draft 
amendments to the Committee text 
and that this would take time. 

Before this decision, Mohammad 
Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, indicated 
to the Assembly that in view of its 
rejection of the resolution on Mor- 
occo, he did not expect that the pro- 
posal on. Tunisia would be passed. 
He also drew attention to the results 
of the voting in the Committee, where 
two of the three recommendations put 
forward by the thirteen sponsors had 
been defeated. 

In regard to what had happened in 
the case of Morocco, he said, one 
could adopt an attitude of bitterness 
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or of sarcasm. But that would not 
help. Unfortunately, he added, there 
is still a great divergence between 
what “we proclaim” and what “we 
practice.” He said, “If we did not sup- 
port this draft resolution, we should 
have to say to the people of Morocco 
and to the people of Tunisia, ‘We can- 
not do anything for you; go ahead 
and do whatever you can for your- 
selves.’” 

Abu Hanifah, of Indonesia, stressed 
the “increasing tendency” of the Or- 
ganization to by-pass for reasons of 
expediency the “burning” problems of 
Asia and Africa. Recourse was made 
to the domestic jurisdiction clause, 
boycott of meetings, and threat of a 
walk-out to frustrate fruitful action. 

The resolution on Tunisia merely 
proclaimed principles laid down in the 
Charter, stated Ahmed Galal Eldine 
Abdelrazek, of Egypt. T. F. Tsiang, 
of China, also found both the resolu- 
tions on Tunisia and Morocco were 
in conformity with the Charter. 


made France hated by the Tunisians. 
He deplored France’s denial of free- 
dom to others and said the Tunisian 
people, when free, would never deny 
the legal rights of the French, The 
regime in Tunisia was the instrument 
of the colonists, and should be ended. 


ARAB-ASIAN PROPOSAL The delegations 
of 13 Arab and Asian states (Afghani- 
stan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Phillip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Ye- 
men) circulated October 22 a resolu- 
tion which noted that the objectives of 
last year’s resolution had not yet been 
achieved. It recommended steps to en- 
sure the realization of the people’s 
right to full sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, especially termination of 
exceptional measures now in opera- 
tion, release of political prisoners and 
establishment of civil liberties. 

The resolution further recom- 
mended negotiations be undertaken 
without delay with representatives of 
a Tunisian government established 
through free elections held on the 
basis of universal suffrage and enjoy- 
ing the necessary guarantees of free- 
dom. It also requested the Secretary- 
General to transmit the resolution, to- 
gether with the record of the proceed- 
ings, to the French Government and 
to report to the next session of the 
Assembly. 

Defending the competence of the 
United Nations in this instance, Anil 
K. Chanda, of India, stated that no 
affair of a sovereign state could fall 
within the competence of another 
state, still less within its domestic 
jurisdiction. Article 2, paragraph 7, of 
the Charter was not applicable. Even 
when a question covered by a treaty 
was within the jurisdiction of a signa- 
tory state, the act of accession by that 
state placed the matter outside its 
domestic jurisdiction. The United Na- 
tions was bound under Article 103 to 
draw attention to the interpretation of 
an international treaty which was in- 
consistent with the Charter. 


SITUATION WORSE Mr. Chanda stressed 
the situation had worsened since the 
last Assembly session. It was impos- 
sible to contend that the so-called re- 
form program—which was condemned 
by public opinion, imposed on the Bey 
by force, boycotted by the majority 
of the people, and applied in order to 
continue a system of repression—con- 
stituted an improvement in Franco- 
Tunisian relations or a step in the di- 
rection of independence. Martial law 
had become a permanent feature. The 
threat to peace was as menacing as 
ever; the right to self-determination 
was no closer to realization than a 
year ago, 

If the problem were not settled in 
accordance with Charter principles, he 
warned, the people would be driven 
to desperation. He felt the principle 
of foreign rule which had placed’ 
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France in a position of radical conflict 
with the aspirations of the Tunisians 
must be criticized and rejected. He 
hoped France would realize its mistake 
and one day set Tunisia free. The 
Arab-Asian proposal, he contended, 
cstablished the basic rights of these 
people and the proper procedure for 
their implementation. 

Shaikh Ahmed Jabbar, of Saudi 
Arabia, asserted that whenever the 
problems of peoples living under a 
colonial system were raised, the West- 
ern powers put up “scarecrows” or 
resorted to legal acrobatics to distort 
the meaning of Article 2 (7). The 
competence of the Assembly had been 
established. Instead of coping with the 
problem, France always preferred to 
stay away from the debates. 


A SEA APART Concerning the domestic- 
jurisdiction argument, Mr. Jabbar 
pointed out that Tunisia was separated 
from France by the whole Mediter- 
ranean Sea; its inhabitants had no 
ethnic links with the French, and their 
language, religion and traditions were 
entirely different. France had defied 
the United Nations by carrying on its 
policy of oppression with increasing 
ruthlessness. This could not be ignored. 

According to the Saudi Arabian rep- 
resentative, Tunisia had become in- 
creasingly important to the French for 
three fundamental reasons: it was rich 
in raw materials and provided an ex- 
port market for French industry; its 
geographical position had strategic 
value; it enhanced national prestige. 
That was why France was so sensitive 
to mention of Tunisia in the United 
Nations. 

In the last ten years, he continued, 
thousands of Tunisians had been killed 
or arrested, Systematic “mopping-up 
operations” during January and Feb- 
ruary 1952 included torture of prison- 
ers by such methods as hanging by the 
feet or one hand, suffocation under 
water, or strangulation by a rubber 
inner-tube wrapped around the waist 
and gradually inflated. Events gave the 
lie to those who claimed that peace 
had not been disturbed. 

In his opinion, certain delegations 
supported France in the Committee 
because they considered her the key- 
stone of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. They preferred strategic 
considerations to elementary justice. 
France must take steps to relieve ten- 
sion so that the two parties could 
reach an understanding in a friendly 
atmosphere. 


POLISH SUPPORT Henryk Birecki, of Po- 
land, supported the view that the As- 
sembly was competent to deal with 
the question. The ineffectiveness of the 
previous resolution, he said, was due 
to the efforts of the United States 
delegation. The French authorities 
were preventing the Tunisians from 
participating in the government or 
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exercising political rights. Tunisia was 
being exploited by French capitalists. 
Death sentences, severe terms of im- 
prisonment and other repressive meas- 
ures were on the increase. 

The situation, he declared, con- 
stituted a threat to peace and called 
for a United Nations decision, more 
particularly because the problem was 
aggravated by the existence of Ameri- 
can bases for “aggression against the 
peace-loving countries.” These bases 
explained the United States’ attitude 
toward the Tunisian question. He sup- 
ported the Arab-Asian draft. 

Statements by four additional spon- 
sors of that resolution—Iraq, Paki- 
stan, Yemen and Syria—and by the 
U.S.S.R. concluded the general debate. 
Abdullah Bakr, of Iraq, said his coun- 
try had been compelled by serious de- 
velopments in Tunisia to join with the 
other African-Asian nations in bring- 
ing the question before the United 
Nations again. The French had intensi- 
fied military repression and had re- 
fused to comply with last year’s resolu- 
tion. Arab public opinion was out- 
raged by the “horrors” committed. 

Mr. Bakr pointed to the events of 
the last year which, he said, showed 
how France had reacted to the earlier 
Assembly decision. She had once 
more resorted to her “reputedly in- 
fallible practice of using force.” The 
so-called reforms were nothing but a 
snare. 


FINAL STATEMENTS Mohammad Zafrulla 
Khan, of Pakistan, maintained that the 
treaties were anachronistic and not 
binding on the people. The crux of 
the whole problem was that France 
was blocking the political progress of 
the Tunisians because that would 


mean the end of her protectorate. It 
was the Bey who was anxious to sek 
up a democratic, constitutional regime. 


The country was degenerating into 
chaos, and the joint resolution repre- 
sented the minimum that should be 
done. 

The United Nations, said Semyon 
K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., must 
take up this question and was clearly 
empowered to do so. The arguments 
against United Nations action were 
merely a pretext for postponing the 
matter in order to maintain the status 
quo. The one aim of French policy 
was to transform Tunisia into a colony 
for exploitation of natural resources. 

France’s anti-democratic policy to- 
ward Tunisian nationals was contrary 
to the most elementary principles 
of the Charter, Mr. Tsarapkin de- 
clared. With reference to the United 
States’ military bases in the territory, 
he said the freedom and independ- 
ence of the people were being sacri- 
ficed to the plans of aggressive Ameri- 
can circles. He favored the joint pro- 
posal, which was calculated to play a 
positive part in settlement of the ques- 
tion. 

Tawfol Chamandi, of Yemen, felt 
the refusal of France to participate in 
the discussion exposed the real aims 
of the imperialist powers which were 
at once preaching about the mainte- 
nance of peace and criticizing the 
policy of Eastern European states in 
the Security Council. The French in- 
tention to introduce reforms was nulli- 
fied by the insistence on retaining 
French elements from top to bottom 
in the Tunisian administration. 

The most significant conclusion to 
be drawn from the discussion, Farid 
Zeineddine, of Syria, stated, was that 
no speaker had expressed approval of 
French policy in North Africa nor 
maintained that it was in accord with 
the treaties and the Charter. The es- 
sence of the problem lay in the estab- 
lishment of a privileged class enjoying 





IN THE FIRST COMMITTEE'S debate on Tunisia, Farid Zeineddine (left), of Syria, who was one of the 


sponsors of the Arab-Asian draft, is shown conversing with Eduardo Arze Quiroga, of Bolivia. 
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financial, economic and cultural ad- 
vantages in defiance of the treaties 
and of respect for fundamental lib- 
erties of the people. France was tend- 
ing more and more to strengthen the 
power of the settlers. If the Assembly 
hestitated to act, the situation would 
become aggravated to a point where it 
would scarcely be capable of remedy. 


VOTING Following comments on the 
Arab-Asian resolution, the Commit- 
tee voted by roll-call, paragraph by 
paragraph, on the text, Two of the op- 
erative paragraphs were defeated: the 
provision calling for termination of 
martial law, by vote of 26 to 23, with 
7 abstentions; and the recommenda- 
tion on negotiations with representa- 
tives of a Tunisian government estab- 
lished through free elections, by vote 
of 26 to 22, with 8 abstentions. 





Teehnical Assistance 
Experts in the Field 


A British specialist, Jacques Co- 
cheme, is advising the Government 
of Jordan on the organization and 
development of the country’s meteoro- 
logical services. He was recommended 
by the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation. The Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration has at present nine other 
experts in Jordan assisting the Govern- 
ment in different fields. They are: 
J. Lindberg, Sweden, general economic 
policy; B. Nagorski, United States, 
development and modernization of the 
Port of Aqaba, Jordan‘s only direct 
outlet to the sea; E. Halewijn, the 
Netherlands, small industries in the 
chemical field; W. H. Owens, United 
States, automotive and heavy ma- 
chinery repair centre, A. S, Pankhurst, 
United Kingdom, public administra- 
tion; M. Ibrahim, Egypt, telegraph 
and. telephone lines and equipment; 
E. Duncan-Smith, United Kingdom, 
radio communications; P. Ducroiset, 
France, installation and operation of 
a new cement plant; S. Bechholm, 
Norway, water supply and sanitary 
engineering. 

The Technical Assistance Program 
for Central America—the first large- 
scale regional program to be launched 
there—will shortly be augmented by 
the arrival of Edward J. Wygard, Brit- 
ish industrial engineer, who will act 
as consultant on various United Na- 
tions-aided industrial projects for the 
five republics of Costa Rica, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Guatemala and Nicar- 
agua. Another TAA mission will short- 
ly be sent to Central America to pre- 
pare the groundwork for the establish- 
ment of an Institute of Industrial 
Technological Research. 
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SOME OF THE SENIOR DELEGATES to the five-state Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in 


Korea are pictured at a party given October 10 by Lieutenant-General K. S. Thimayya and 
Ambassador B. N. Chakravarty. Present were Colonel Ladislav Simovic and Colonel Pavel Winkler, 
of Czechoslovakia; Gajewski Stanislaw and Tykocinski Wladyslaw, of Poland; Jan Stenstrom and 
Brigadier-General Arne Francke, of Sweden; Armin Daeniker and Max Koenig, of Switzerland. 


Deadlock Continues 
at Pan Mun Jom Talks 


to November 6, the preliminary 

talks regarding the proposed 
Korean political conference, which had 
opened at Pan Mun Jom on October 
26, remained deadlocked, with not 
even an agenda agreed on. The repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese and North 
Koreans had insisted that the composi- 
tion of the political conference must 
be discussed at the preliminary talks, 
while Arthur H, Dean, of the United 
States, representing the sixteen United 
Nations Members with forces in 
Korea and the Republic of Korea, 
maintained that the time, place, and 
procedure of the conference must first 
be settled. He had no authority, he 
said, to discuss the composition of the 
conference, although he would have no 
objection to an exchange of views on 
that subject if the time, place, and 
procedure could be worked out. 

On November 6, the Chinese and 
North Korean representatives accepted 
his proposal of the previous day that 
the question of the agenda for the 
preliminary talks be referred to their 
advisers—two from each side—for 
a solution, and that the plenary meet- 
ings of the talks: be recessed mean- 
while. Thus, on November 7, the ad- 
visers, in executive session, began to 
discuss a question which had been 
deadlocked since the beginning among 
the representatives themselves. 

Meanwhile, a deadlock in the Neu- 
tral Nations Repatriation Commission 
over explanations to prisoners of war 
refusing repatriation was ended on Oc- 
tober 31 when explanations were re- 


sumed after an eleven-day break re- 
sulting from the refusal of North Kor- 
ean prisoners to appear at the ex- 
plaining site. Explanations were held 
for the fourth time on November 3 
and again on the next two days, but 
those scheduled for November 6 were 
cancelled when Chinese prisoners re- 
fused to appear before the explainers. 
A very small number of prisoners 
from time to time during this period 
changed their minds and accepted 
repatriation. 

The United Nations Command had 
not yet begun explanations to 22 
Americans, one Briton, and 335 Re- 
public of Korea prisoners who had 
refused repatriation. 





Weather Reporting Needs 
For Jet Air Services 


Jet air services with planes flying 
higher than ever before have made it 
necessary to improve scientific knowl- 
edge of high altitude weather condi- 
tions, and to increase the number of 
meteorological stations operating 
throughout the world. This need was 
brought out recently by the Executive 
Committee of the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization, which particularly 
stressed the need to expand weather 
services in tropical areas, 

Since it is becoming increasingly 
important to standardize procedures 
for noting cloud types and _ their 
heights, WMO has also decided to 
publish a new international cloud 
atlas next year. 
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Well-designed tableware, now being manufactured at new ceramics plant in Plered, Western Java, can compete in price and quality 
with imports. Their traditional products (below) having only limited local market, potters have turned to making modern ware. 


THE POTTERS OF PLERED 


Rapid Development of Small-Scale Industry 


in Rural Communities of Indonesia 


Aided by United Nations 


ORCED off the land in past de- 

cades, the growing population of 
Plered, in the mountains of West Java, 
Indonesia, took to the small-scale 
manufacture of pottery. But, lacking 
modern production techniques and 
marketing methods, they could not 
compete with imports. 

Today, however, this situation, typi- 
cal of many parts of Indonesia, is 
changing rapidly. The work of the De- 
partment of Industry in Indonesia’s 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, supple- 
mented with technical aid by the Unit- 
ed Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration, has proved that competi- 
tion with imported pottery products is 
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possible. Foreign currency is being 
saved and new sources of employment 
provided, 

Co-operatives have been set up in 
twenty areas of Java and Madura, 
under the program of the Department 
of Industry. New skills are’ being 
taught. Mechanized equipment is be- 
ing installed to improve manufactur- 
ing processes. A marketing organiza- 
tion is also being developed to ensure, 
for instance, that the pottery products 
of Plered reach the market direct, 
obviating the use of middlemen. 

The story of the transformation at 
Plered is told by the photographs on 
these pages. 
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The old potter’s wheel, exclusively used in 1951.... ... was partially replaced in 1952 by the jigger machine. 


Planned in 1950, the new central pottery plant at Plered, serving associated co-operative units, was begun in 1951, opened 
before’ the end of 1952, when modern equipment was installed. 
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Ten-Point Proposal on Indians 


In South Africa Recommended 


Ad hoc Political Committee Suggested Continuance 


of Good Offices Commission; Asked South Africa 


Not to Enforce Group Areas Act 


HE ad hoc Political Committee 

has recommended to the General 
Assembly the continuation of the 
United Nations Good Offices Commis- 
sion, set up last year to help arrange 
negotiations between the Governments 
of the Union of South Africa and 
India and Pakistan on the question of 
treatment of people of Indian origin 
in South Africa. 


‘The ten-point draft resolution also 
urges South Africa to co-operate with 
the Commission, expresses regret that 
certain policies have been continued, 
and again calls upon the South African 
Government to refrain from imple- 
menting the Group Areas Act. 


The proposal, which provides for 
renewed discussion of the item at the 
next session, was adopted by the Com- 
mittee by vote of 38 to 2 (South 
Africa, Greece) with 19 abstentions. 
It had seventeen sponsors: Afghani- 
stan, Bolivia, Burma, Egypt, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iran, 





Rahat S. Chhatari, of Pakistan 
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Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria and 
Yemen. 

Others voting for the measure were: 
Brazil, Byelorussian S.S.R., Chile, Chi- 
na, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Ecuador, E] Salvador, Ethiopia, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Poland, Thailand, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., United States, Uruguay and 
Yugoslavia. 

Those abstaining were: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colom- 
bia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
France, Iceland, Israel, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Peru, Sweden, Turkey, United King- 
dom and Venezuela. 


SEVENTH CONSIDERATION ‘The general 
debate began on October 16 with state- 
ments by India and South Africa. In- 
troducing the 17-nation resolution, 
Rajeshwar Dayal, of India, pointed 
out that the question of treatment of 
people of Indian origin was coming 
before the United Nations for the 
seventh time. It could easily have been 
settled, he said, if South Africa had 
been willing to co-operate in the many 
procedures suggested by the United 
Nations. 


Repeated attempts of the Organiza- 
tion to promote a settlement, he re- 
called, had led up to the creation of 
the Good Offices Commission which 
had now reported inability to carry 
out its task because of the South Afri- 
can Government’s response. Thus, an- 
other item had been added to that 
Government’s long record of refusal 
to co-operate with the United Nations. 


The situation of the Indian and 
Pakistan community in South Africa 
was worse than it had ever been, con- 
tinued Mr. Dayal. The “notorious” 
Group Areas Act involved the uproot- 
ing of many thousands from their 
homes, loss of property, ruined lives, 
and eventually the economic strangu- 
lation of the entire Indian community. 
In Durban, 146,000 Indians were to 
be removed, with an entirely white 


city remaining. Johannesburg planned 
to evict 17,000 out of 21,576 Indians, 
at a property loss of some $25 mil- 
lion; 5,800 would be evicted from 
Pretoria and 7,000 from their present 
homes in Capetown. The plans for 
those four cities alone called for up- 
rooting nearly half the Indo-Pakistani 
population. There were no statutory 
provisions for compensation, nor plans 
for adequate alternative accomodation. 


MORE RESTRICTIONS PROPOS:D This was 
not enough, the Indian representative 
said; Indian settlers were also to be 
separated from their families. Severe 
restrictions on entry into South Africa 
of wives and children were proposed. 
According to a bill now before the 
South African Parliament, one of the 
restrictions provided that if a couple 
of Indian origin went on a visit outside 
South Africa and a child was born in 
that place, the child would have no 
right of entry into the Union. A wife 
or child who stayed abroad for more 
than three years would lose the right 
of re-entry. 


Such legislation was inhuman, un- 
civilized, and contravened the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dayal. In this connec- 
tion, he also mentioned the Economic 
and Social Council’s resolution which 
deplored legislative or administrative 
acts denying a woman the right to 
leave her country of origin and reside 
with her husband in any other. 


The discriminatory measures against 
the Indian community, he went on, 
were only part of the story. Other laws 
and regulations were directed at the 
Indian, Malay and African alike. 
These affected the daily lives of all 


G. P. Jooste, of South Africa 
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non-European citizens who, according 
to their white masters, were naturally 
inferior and should be kept in a posi- 
tion of permanent inequality. 


SIMPLE WANTS The Indian citizens, he 
said, had very simple demands—basic 
freedom and opportunities. They 
sought no special privileges but wanted 
to share on a basis of equality, irre- 
spective of color or creed, in what 
they had helped to build. The Indian 
labor brought to South Africa under 
international agreements had contribu- 
ted greatly to the country’s prosperity. 
Repeated breaches of those agreements 
could not be disregarded by the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Dayal refuted the charge by 
the ruling party in South Africa that 
India had an ulterior motive in raising 
this question, or that it claimed special 
privileges for the Indian population. 
The negative response of the Union 
Government should not weaken the 
determination of the Organization to 
resolve the difficulty in conformity 
with the Charter and on the basis of 
respect for fundamental human rights. 
South Africa could not close its ears 
forever to the voice of the United 
Nations. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S POSITION G. P. Jooste, 
of South Africa, declared the Indian 
representative had merely added to 
the list of misrepresentations which 
had beclouded the issue in the past. 
The matters referred to were all with- 
in his country’s domestic jurisdiction 
and in view of this legal position, he 
would be unable to deal with them on 
their merits. The legal position was 
governed by three facts: 1) the item 
related to a matter essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of South 
Africa; 2) the United Nations could 
not deal with it without violating Ar- 
ticle 2(7) of the Charter; 3) under 
the same provision, South Africa could 
not legitimatcly be required to submit 
the matter to the United Nations. For 
these reasons, his Government had re- 
sisted inclusion of the item in the 
agenda and had been unable to recog- 
nize the Good Offices Commission, set 
up under the “unconstitutional” resolu- 
tion of December 5, 1952. 

Furthermore, this legal position pre- 
cluded him from going into the sub- 
stance of the “inaccurate and mislead- 
ing allegations” by India. India, he 
asserted, had tried to discredit the 
South African Government by a 
hostile interpretation of the latter’s 
motives and intentions in the imole- 
mentation of the Group Areas Act. 
Representations by certain groups of 
the population with regard to future 
application of the Act would all be 
considered by the Government when 
the time came for final decisions. 

In 1913 and 1914, he continued, a 
special concession to Indians on the 
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entry of families of Indians had been 
granted because of the disparity in 
numbers between Indian men and 
women at that time. Now that the 
sexes were approximately equal in 
number, the Government felt fully 
justified in placing the Indians on the 
same footing as other immigrants. 
There was no injustice, particularly 
since it had been announced on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1953 that any child born 
outside the Union within a year would 
still come under the previous law until 
February 9, 1956. The original con- 
cession was not instituted under a 
solemn agreement, as India maintained. 

South Africa was still ready, Mr. 
Jooste said, to participate in a round- 
table conference with India and Paki- 
stan provided that it was held outside 
the United Nations. India, on the con- 
trary, was Not prepared to accept these 
conditions. If India was really anxious 
to improve the lot of the Indians, it 
would have agreed to such a con- 
ference. 


INDIA “AT FAULT” In his opinion, India 
was trying to persuade the whole 
world that it was championing the op- 
pressed. Without its campaign of vili- 
fication, there would have been no 
such rift between the two countries 
as now divided them. There was yet 
another explanation of India’s refusal 
to seek a reasonable solution, namely, 





Rajeshwar Dayal, of India 


Indian penetration in Africa—a mat- 
ter of concern to other African coun- 
tries. If these conclusions were wrong, 
let India drop its campaign and help 
to relax the tension. Adoption of the 
17-power resolution would still further 
envenom relations between the two 
countries. 


Belgium was resolutely opposed to 
racial discrimination, Joseph Nisot 
reported, but it could not vote for the 
joint draft which presupposed the As- 
sembly’s right of intervention. His 
delegation had always entertained the 
gravest doubts as to the Assembly’s 
power to consider this issue. Ion- 
Alexandre K. Tziras, of Greece, also 
opposed the resolution precisely be- 
cause, he said, his delegation desired 
a peaceful settlement. Leopoldo Ben- 
ites Vinueza, of Ecuador, held the 
Assembly was competent in this prob- 
lem and he supported the resolution, 
except for those paragraphs relating to 
passage and enforcement of national 
legislation, Such matters, he added, 
were entirely within South Africa’s 
jurisdiction. 

Sharing Belgium’s doubts on com- 
petence, Charles Lucet, of France, 
said his Government believed the As- 
sembly should do no more than to 
invite the countries involved to seek 
an amicable solution. He could vote 
only for certain parts of the resolu- 
tion that resulted from a praiseworthy 
desire for conciliation and modera- 
tion. 


PAKISTAN’S STATEMENT Rahat S. Chha- 
tari, of Pakistan, thought it would be 
incredible if, of all the United Na- 
tions, only South Africa and the colo- 
nial powers supporting it were able 


-to interpret the Charter. Evidently his 


own Government and South Africa’s 
did not speak the same language. He 
did not believe that Charter references 
to “determination” and “reaffirma- 
tion” meant “domestic jurisdiction”; 
“faith in the dignity and worth of the 
human person” meant “apartheid”; 
“faith in fundamental human rights” 
meant “banning entry of wives and 
children”; “equal rights” meant “Group 
Areas Act”; or “promotion of social 
progress and better standards of life” 
meant “Asiatic Land Tenure Act.” 
Pakistan had no desire to offend or 
embarrass the South African Govern- 
ment nor to poison relations between 
the two countries, continued Mr. 
Chhatari, But it could not agree that 
this was a matter of domestic jurisdic- 
tion. On one side, attempts were being 
made to save the world from a third 


‘world war, while on the other the 


flames of racial segregation and in- 
equality were being fed. So long as 
people of Indo-Pakistani origin did 
not have full citizenship rights in the 
Union, the Indian and Pakistani Gov- 
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ernments would have to continue to 
intervene. 

As for South Africa’s suggestion 
that a round-table conference take 
place outside the United Nations, the 
Pakistani representative said his Gov- 
ernment would welcome further dis- 
cussion in the spirit of the Charter. 
A conference should be held, under 
whatever auspices, provided it be held 
in full consciousness of the fact that 
millions realized something was seri- 
ously amiss with certain laws enacted 
by the Union Government. The con- 
ference must recognize that and dis- 
cuss remedies. A logical prerequisite 
would be postponement of imple- 
mentation of the South African law 
whilst the matter was under discus- 
sion. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chhatari went 
on, the Union Government in rush- 
ing the law through the Legislature, 
had shut one door in the face of the 
peoples of Asia, but it could still make 
amends by not enforcing the law. The 
Government was competent to do so, 
but it would not. The Committee 
should appeal to the Government to 
settle the question in a democratic 
spirit. 


SOME NON-SUPPORT As the debate con- 
tinued, Charles Dozy, of the Nether- 
lands, noted the growing tendency of 
Member states to criticize internal af- 
fairs of other states while overlook- 
ing some of their own domestic prob- 
lems in the same field. Discrimination 
of various kinds could be found in 
many parts of “this unhappy world.” 
His delegation could not support the 
joint text because it doubted whether 
the Assembly had the right to call on 
a Member to alter its legislation, 

A similar position of non-support 
was taken by New Zealand, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and Australia. Those who 
spoke in favor of all or part of the 
resolution were: the U.S.S.R., Iraq, 
Philippines, Guatemala, Burma, Uru- 
guay, Liberia, Syria, Czechoslovakia, 
Haiti, Afghanistan, Egypt, China, In- 
donesia, Iran, Yugoslavia, Mexico, 
Ethiopia, El Salvador, Lebanon, Ar- 
gentina and Costa Rica. 


OTHER VIEWS Speaking for the United 
States, Mrs. Frances P. Bolton ques- 
tioned the advisability of an Assem- 
bly resolution addressed to South 
Africa alone. The United States, fur- 
thermore, did not favor a decision to 
place the item automatically on the 
agenda next year. She also said the 
Assembly should not fix responsibility 
for failure to achieve progress. It 
would be harmful and inappropriate 
to include expressions of regret over 
past actions by one party or refer- 
ences to particular domestic legisla- 
tion. 

José Ferreira de Souza, of Brazil, 
felt it would be wiser to refrain from 
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voting on the 17-power text and to re- 
quest an advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice as to 
whether that proposal, as it stood, 
was within the limits of the Charter. 
However, he did not intend to put 
forward a specific proposal, 

Israel’s belief in direct negotiations, 
inside or outside the United Nations, 
was reaffirmed by Moshe Tov, of Is- 
rael. In that spirit, he said he asso- 
ciated himself with those who would 
persuade the South African Govern- 
ment to join with India and Pakistan 
in seeking a solution. 


In a joint statement issued October 
21, the Indian and Pakistani delega- 
tions stressed there was no diver- 
gence in their approach. They stood 
by the position repeatedly urged in the 
United Nations resolutions regarding 
the holding of a conference. But be- 
fore a conference could usefully take 
place, there must be positive indica- 
tion from the Union Government of 
willingness to revise its racial policies, 
or at least suspend their operation 
during the negotiations. 


Mr. Chhatari reiterated to the Com- 
mittee that Pakistan was ready to 
participate in negotiations outside the 
United Nations so long as they were 
conducted in the spirit of the Charter. 
In explaining what he meant by this, 
he read from its preamble and said 
the meeting would have to be “in 
keeping with what is affirmed” in the 
preamble. 


On conclusion of the general de- 
bate, the 17 sponsors circulated a re- 
vised text involving minor changes in 
wording, When it came to the vote 
on October 28, eighteen decisions were 
taken in approving the lengthy resolu- 
tion. Beforehand, the sponsors ac- 
cepted a suggestion by Costa Rica that 
Paragraph 5 (b) be changed to say 
that South Africa “has continued to 
implement the Group Areas Act in 
spite of (instead of “in contravention 


of”) the provisions of three previous 
resolutions.” 


CONTROVERSIAL SECTIONS The major op- 
position during the voting developed 
over the fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth and 
tenth points. Ten voted against the 
first two subparagraphs and fifteen 
against the third subparagraph of the 
fifth point. These expressed regret that 
South Africa had (a) refused to make 
use of the Good Offices Commission 
or utilize any of the alternative pro- 
cedures recommended by the Assem- 
bly; (b) continued to implement the 
Group Areas Act; (c) proceeded with 
further legislation contrary to the 
Charter and the Human Rights 
Declaration, including the Immigrants 
Regulation Amendment Bill which 
seeks to prohibit the entry into South 
Africa of wives and children of South 
African nationals of Indian origin. 
Ten were opposed to the sixth point, 
stating these actions were not in keep- 
ing with South Africa’s obligations 
and responsibilities under the Charter. 

The continuance of the Good Of- 
fices Commission, with a request to 
South Africa to co-operate with it, 
was recommended by vote of 46 to 4 
(Australia, Greece, Netherlands, South 
Africa) with 8 abstentions. The 
eighth point, requesting the Commis- 
sion to report to the next session, on 
the extent of progress achieved and 
its own views and any proposals 
which might lead to peaceful settle- 
ment, was adopted in two sections, 
by respective votes of 44-7, with 6 
abstentions, and 37 to 13, with 9 ab- 
stentions. 

The ninth paragraph, again calling 
on South Africa to refrain from im- 
plementing the provisions of the 
Group Areas Act, was confirmed by 
33 to 10, with 15 abstentions. The 
final provision, to include the item 
on next year’s agenda, received a vote 
of 45 to 10, with 4 abstentions. The 
resolution as a whole was endorsed 
38-2, with 19 abstentions. 


WOMEN REPRESENTATIVES AT ASSEMBLY 





Delegations to eighth session of General Assembly include several women representatives, among 


them being (I. to r.) Mrs. Oswald B, Lord (United States) and Mrs. T. A. Emmet (United Kingdom). 
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General Assembly Fails to Make 


Recommendation on Morocco 


HE General Assembly failed on 

November 3 to give approval to 
the First Committee’s resolution on 
Morocco. Several paragraphs of the 
preamble were adopted in separate 
votes, but the operative paragraph did 
not receive the necessary two-thirds 
majority. By vote of 32 to 11, with 9 
abstentions, the Assembly upheld a 
ruling of President Madame Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit that rejection of the 
body of the text meant that the en- 
tire proposal was defeated. 

The resolution, which renewed an 
appeal for reduction of tension in 
Morocco, and urged that the right to 
free democratic political institutions 
be ensured, had been approved by the 
Committee on October 19 by vote of 
31 to 18, with 9 abstentions. It had 
been introduced by Bolivia and later 
amended by Burma, India and In- 
donesia. 


ASSEMBLY STATEMENTS During pre-vote 
explanations in the Assembly, Mario 
de Pimentel Brandao, of Brazil, said 
his delegation could not support “ex- 
treme proposals” conceived in a spirit 
inconsistent with the Charter. How- 
ever, it believed colonialism must give 


way to development’ of the inde- 
pendence of peoples. 
Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, of 


Pakistan, said that although the reso- 
lution did not express more than a 
“pious hope” and did not meet the 
elementary requirements of the situa- 
tion, his delegation favored it in the 
“slight hope” that it might do some 
good. 

Despite shortcomings, the resolu- 
tion offered moral encouragement to 
the Moroccan people, Abu Hanifah, 
of Indonesia, told the Assembly. He 
appealed to France to reduce tensions 
in Morocco and urged a “more en- 
lightened approach” on the Western 
powers. The sole basis of Australia’s 
opposition, Sir Percy Spender ex- 
plained, was the complete lack of 
jurisdiction on the part of the Assem- 
bly to deal with this or similar mat- 
ters. 

The Moroccan people had the right 
to complete self-determination in con- 
formity with the Charter, Francisco 
Urrutia, of Colombia, stated. But his 
delegation felt that the General As- 
sembly was not competent to judge 
this matter and there should be no 
resolution. Rajeshwar Dayal, of India, 
pointed out that he supported the text 
in a spirit of compromise and urged 
all to vote for it; the frustration of 
the Moroccan people would be in- 
creased if no resolution were passed. 


DECISIONS Four of the five paragraphs 
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in the preamble were adopted by 
votes ranging from 35-14, with 10 
abstentions, to 41-9, with 9 absten- 
tions. The rejected preambular par- 
agraph, which considered that the fact 
that this item has been included in 
the agenda of the General Assembly 
at its eighth session indicated the ob- 
jectives (development of free political 
institutions) of last year’s resolution 
had not yet been fulfilled, failed to 
receive a two-thirds majority, as was 
also true of the operative paragraph. 
These votes were, respectively, 31-23, 
with 5 abstentions, and 32-22, with 
5 abstentions. France was absent 
throughout. 

The representative of Pakistan, 
pointed out that with defeat of 
the only operative paragraph, there 
was nothing else to vote upon. Certain 
drafting changes in the approved sec- 
tions could be made to produce a 
resolution, suggested Nasrollah Ente- 
zam, of Iran. Madame Pandit agreed 
with the Pakistani representative, but 
added that she felt strongly that the 
Assembly makes itself rather ridicu- 
lous by going back “on the very 
things for which the Charter stands 
and to which we are all pledged.” 
Nevertheless, a: vote now would have 
absolutely no meaning. 

When Thor Thors, of Iceland, sug- 
gested the resolution be put to the 
vote, the President ruled under Rule 





Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan 


89 that no further vote should be 
taken. The U.S.S.R. supported the 
idea of amending the text, and Iran 
formally proposed the last paragraph 
of the consideranda become the op- 
erative part, to state “recognizes the 
right of the people of Morocco to 
complete self-determination in con- 
formity with the Charter.” 

The United Kingdom, Netherlands, 
Dominican Republic and Turkey sup- 
ported Madame Pandit’s ruling. Final- 
ly, Vice-President Rafael de la Colina, 
of Mexico, who temporarily occupied 
the President’s chair, called for a 
vote on her ruling. It was upheld, and 
consideration of the Moroccan item 
was ended. 


| YOUNG INDIAN FARMERS CALL ON MADAME PANDIT | 





Twenty-eight compatriots, who worked with farm families in the United States for six months, 
recently visited the President of the General Assembly before returning to India to take part in 
village development schemes. The program also involved sending ten Americans to India to organ- 
ize rural youth clubs, in this picture, Madame Pandit is shown surrounded by the young farmers. 
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Over 2000 members of British youth organizations assembled in Trafalgar Square, London, for a United Nations Day ceremony 





organized by the United Nations Association and addressed by the Home Secretary, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, and the Dean of 
Westminster. United Nations flag remained flying for seven days 


MORE UNITED NATIONS 
DAY MESSAGES 


JERONIMO 
REMORINO 


Foreign Minister of 
Argentina 





ULLY in accord with the high pur- 

poses of international brotherhood 
and of human well-being which this 
Organization pursues, I am pleased to 
express, in the name of the Govern- 
ment of Argentina and on the occas- 
ion of the eighth anniversary of the 
United Nations, the most earnest 
wishes for the success of such noble 
and lofty principles. 
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J. N. VELASCO 
IBARRA 


President of Ecuador 


‘HE manifold efforts which the 

United Nations. Organization car- 
ries out to obtain world peace drive 
to the very heart of humanity and to 
the sentiments of people of generous 
action. Civilized humanity hopes that 
one day, through the work of the 
United Nations Organization, may 
come into being the community of 
mankind. 


RAJENDRA 
PRASAD 


President of India 





NDIA joins the rest of peace-lov- 

ing mankind in celebrating the 
eighth anniversary of the birth of the 
United Nations. I wish the United 
Nations continued strength and great- 
er success than heretofore in solv- 
ing the problems that face the world 
and thus ensuring the happiness of 
mankind. 


HAILE SELASSIE 
Emperor of Ethiopia 


n the occasion of the celebration 
O in our Empire and throughout 
the world of United Nations Day, we 
extend our heartfelt felicitations and 
good wishes to the United Nations. On 
this eighth anniversary, we reiterate 
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our devotion and faith in the unifying 
principles of collective security and 
international justice whose triumph 
this year, as testified in the successful 
conclusion of the Armistice in Korea, 
was a matter of profound satisfaction 
to us, We wish that the representa- 
tives of the Member nations, work- 
ing now tirelessly at the present ses- 
sion of the General Assembly to solve 
the problems which are the cause of 
present-day international differences, 
will return home with brighter hope 
for a better future for all mankind. 


ABDOLLAH 
ENTEZAM 


Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of tran 





N the occasion of United Nations 
Day, I have the honor to present 
the best wishes of the Government of 
Iran for the good success of the 
United Nations in its tasks. I hope that 
the international Organization and its 
agencies, in their efforts to guarantee 
the independence of nations, to up- 
hold respect for the rights of man, 
and to speed the economic advance- 
ment of the under-developed coun- 
tries, will be able effectively to ensure 
world peace and international secur- 
ity in conformity with the principles 
and aims of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


PIBUL SONGGRAM 
President of the Council of Ministers 
of Thailand 


URING the past eight years the 

United Nations can justly claim 
many notable successes in the preser- 
vation of peace and the promotion of 
the general welfare. The signing of 
the armistice agreement in Korea was 
a great achievement in the interests 
of collective security. Today, amidst 
doubts and anxieties, the United Na- 
tions stands out as the only hope of 
mankind for peace, justice, and prog- 
ress. In reaffirming our faith and sup- 
port, may I again convey, on behalf 
of the Thai people and in the name 
of His Majesty’s Government, an ex- 
pression of sincere good wishes on 
this anniversary for the future success 
and prosperity of the United Nations. 
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B ritisb Newspaper Editors Visit 


Headquarters — See Council at Work 


GROUP of British newspaper 

editors representing some of the 
United Kingdom’s most important 
provincial dailies as well as national 
newspapers and the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, paid a visit to 
United Nations Headquarters on No- 
vember 2. They were members of a 
party which had made the inaugural 
flight of a new trans-Atlantic service 
from Manchester to New York. The 
party was headed by the Lord Mayor 
of Manchester, Alderman Abraham 
Moss, and Mrs. Moss, and also in- 


FRUCTUOSO 
___ PITTALUGA 
Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Uruguay 





HAVE the honor, on this eighth 

anniversary of the United Nations, 
to express my most sincere wishes for 
the future of the Organization whose 
work for peace and progress, as well 
as the principles on which it is based, 
all nations should help to preserve. 

In celebration of this day, the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay, in the name of 
the people, has declared October 24 
of each year a civic holiday, thus 
joining the celebrations which such a 
happy occasion inspires in the whole 
world. 


MARCOS PEREZ ' 3} 
JIMENEZ 


President of 
Venezuela 





N this eighth anniversary of the 

beginning of the work of the 
United Nations, I take pleasure in 
transmitting my sincerest wishes for 
the complete success of the important 
tasks undertaken by the General As- 
sembly. 


cluded a number of civic officials 
from Lancashire’s “cotton capital.” 

The newspaper representatives in 
the party were: H. R. Jeans, Northern 
News Editor, The Daily Mail; A. Ros- 
enfeld, Senior Feature Writer, The 
Daily Dispatch; W. Whittle, Deputy 
Chief Sub-Editor, The Manchester 
Guardian; A. Steinhart, The Jewish 
Chronicle; D, Holmes, Chief Foreign 
Sub-Editor, The Times; J. Millar, 
Managing Editor, The Daily Sketch; 
J. Bell, Northern News Editor, The 
British Broadcasting Corporation; P. 
Dimmock, TV Outside Broadcasting 
Controller, The B.B.C.; Emery Pearce, 
Special Correspondent, The Daily 
Herald; T. E. Henry, Editor, The 
Manchester Evening News; W. Lyth, 
Deputy Editor, The Manchester Eve- 
ning Chronicle; E. Stott, Air Corre- 
spondent, The Yorkshire Post; H. M. 
Naylor, News Editor, The Liverpool 
Post and Echo; K. Lemmon, News 
Editor, The Yorkshire Evening Post; 
R. W. Shawcross, Editor, The York- 
shire Evening News; E. de Banzie, 
representing the Kemsley Newspapers 
in Scotland; W. Hunt, The Scotsman; 
and J. W. Dicks, Assistant Editor, 
The Huddersfield Examiner. 


ATTENDED SECURITY COUNCIL After a 
briefing on the work of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information, the party 
attended a meeting of the Security 
Council and heard part of a debate on 
the Trieste question. The visiting edi- 
tors afterwards expressed great in- 
terest in the Council at work. In the 
words of Mr. Lemmon, News Editor 
of The Yorkshire Evening Post of 
Leeds, “it was a memorable experi- 
ence. We were especially impressed 
by the work of the translators and the 
speed with which they operate. . 

A remarkable performance.” 

Mr. Lemmon told THE BULLETIN 
that he and his colleagues hoped to 
tell their readers all they could about 
the United Nations at work. There 
was a great need for more knowledge 
and understanding of the Organiza- 
tion and its functions on “the other 
side of the Atlantic” and newspaper 
writers could play a vital role in this 
respect. 

After spending four days in New 
York, the Lord Mayor and the British 
press representatives left on the return 
flight to Manchester on November 3. 
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Secretary-General Presents Proposals 


for Changes in Personnel Policy 


REQUEST for additional author- 

ity to terminate permanent ap- 
pointments is made by the Secretary- 
General in his Report on Personnel 
Policy, shortly to come before the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee for debate. 


The Secretary-General points out 
in his introduction that the report has, 
in accordance with an Assembly reso- 
lution, been the subject of consultation 
with the heads of the specialized agen- 
cies, although the subject matter and 
not the report itself was discussed. 


Part I of the report deals with pro- 
posed amendments to the Staff Regu- 
lations which would permit the Secre- 
tary-General to terminate staff mem- 
bers for lack of integrity, or if he 
learns of facts anterior to the staff 
member’s appointment which would 
have precluded his appointment, or 
if termination would be in the interest 
of good administration. 


Mr. Hammarskjold, in setting out 
the background to problems of in- 
tegrity, conduct and suitability of staff 
members, declares that perhaps the 
greatest need for clarification concerns 
political activity. On this point he 
concludes that there should be added 
to the Staff Regulations an explicit 
statement that, except where author- 
ized by the Secretary-General, politi- 
cal activities, apart from the exercise 
of the right to vote, are prohibited. 


A broad interpretation of the term 
“integrity” as of the terms “unsatis- 
factory service” and “misconduct,” 
the Secretary-General states, should be 
avoided. So that the Staff Regulations 
may be brought closer to the standards 
prescribed by the Charter, he proposes 
that there should also be a provision 
for termination of permanent appoint- 
ments in the interest of good admin- 
istration. 


As principles are evolved by the 
Secretary-General through his inter- 
pretation of the newly specified 
grounds for termination, he suggests a 
“parliamentary control” through an 
arrangement whereby these principles 
would be brought to the attention of 
the General Assembly. 


A supplementary measure needed 
where the Organization assumes the 
right to terminate in the interests of 
good administration would be to em- 
power the Secretary-General to pay 
an indemnity double the amount at 
present payable, if he finds that cir- 
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cumstances call for it. And he sug- 
gests this be extended to cover all 
grounds for termination of perma- 
nent appointments. 


ADDITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS The Secre- 
tary-General, in the interest of the 
staff, favors additional modifications 
in the present administrative system. 
Although these modifications are still 
being studied, the main approach 
would be to arrange that the stand- 
ards on which decisions are based be 
set forth fully for the staff’s guidance. 
A further modification would involve 
procedures whereby staff members 
might, if they desire, place on record 
any statements, evidence, or informa- 
tion which they consider relevant re- 
garding charges made against them. 
Another safeguard would aim to make 
it easier for the employee to get ade- 
quate legal counsel before the Admin- 
istrative Tribunal. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL The Secre- 
tary-General also proposes that the 
Statute of the Administrative Tribunal 
be amended so that where the Tribu- 
nal finds for an applicant, it would or- 
der payment of compensation instead 
of ordering that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s decision be rescinded. The com- 
pensation would in no case be more 
than two years’ net salary. The amend- 
ment also would provide that the Sec- 
retary-General might offer to rescind 
the contested decision in lieu of the 
compensation ordered. 


The Secretary-General concludes 
that his approach to the problem, nec- 
essarily tentative in some of its as- 
pects, should result in the develop- 
ment of a set of principles and proce- 
dures better adapted to the needs of 
the Organization than those existing. 


Part II of the report deals with cer- 
tain other developments of personnel 
policy which do not require amend- 
ments to the Staff Regulations, but 
which are submitted for the Assem- 
bly’s approval or for its information. 
These include a report on progress in 
reviewing temporary staff, a new pol- 
icy in appointing staff members, the 
question of terms of appointment or 
special service staff, and problems aris- 
ing out of the United States Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of December 
24, 1952, which requires that staff 
members who are not United States 
citizens but who wish to retain immi- 
grant status in the United States must 
execute a waiver of certain privileges 


and immunities. An opinion of the At- 
torney General of the United States 
regarding this last question is repro- 
duced as an annex to the report. 


THE REVIEW OF TEMPORARY STAFF In his 
report to the seventh session, the first 
Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, de- 
scribed the general personnel policy 
under which the Secretariat had de- 
veloped from a_ hastily assembled 
group of some 2,800 temporary staff 
members in December 1946 into the 
permanent Secretariat of 1953, He 
noted that the review of temporary 
staff members appointed before Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, would continue through- 
out 1953, and he expressed the expec- 
tation that by the end of this year the 
review of long-service temporary staff 
would have been substantially com- 
pleted. As the end of the year ap- 
proaches, the Secrétary-General is 
able to report that this expectation has 
been largely fulfilled. 


A Selection Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. F. P. Walters, 
former Deputy Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations, conducted a 
review of temporary staff at Head- 
quarters in 1952 and in the European 
Office of the United Nations early in 
1953. The review was continued at 
Headquarters in 1953 by two commit- 
tees, one under the chairmanship of 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar and the 
other under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Ivan Kerno. 

Before the end of the year these 
committees will have completed the 
review of 1,082 temporary staff mem- 
bers at Headquarters appointed before 
January 1, 1951, of whom 567 were 
in the Professional category and 515 
in the General Service category. To 
these figures at Headquarters must be 
added 296 staff members already re- 
viewed in the European Office of the 
United Nations. 


Early in 1954, the Selection Com- 
mittee will undertake the review of the 
staff of the Economic Commissions 
for Latin America and for Asia and 
the Far East and of the staff serving 
in the United Nations Information 
Centres. Thus, in a few months’ time, 
the review of temporary staff ap- 
pointed before January 1, 1951, will 
be brought virtually to an end. 

Simultaneously, a second form of 
regular review has been in operation, 
a review of permanent staff members 
who have completed five years of 
service in that status. The first perma- 
nent appointments were granted dur- 
in 1947 and the first group of perma- 
nent staff members was, therefore, re- 
viewed in 1952. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral appointed a Five-Year Review 
Committee composed of senior offi- 
cials of the Secretariat. To date, the 
Committee has reviewed 670 perma- 
nent staff members. The Secretary- 
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General has accepted the recom- 
mendation in virtually every case. 


Thus, the work of consolidating the 
staff of the Secretariat and establishing 
it on a career basis has been largely 
accomplished. The Secretary-General 
records his conviction that the United 
Nations is at present served by a dedi- 
cated and competent group of men 
and women and feels that the time 
has now come when it is possible to 
concentrate on the completion and 
implementation of personnel policies 
best suited to the needs of a perma- 
nent Secretariat. 


APPOINTMENT POLICY The basic aim of 
an appointment policy is to create the 
most favorable conditions for the de- 
velopment of a body of permanent in- 
ternational civil servants meeting the 
highest standards of efficiency, com- 
petence and integrity. This body 
should be sufficiently flexible to under- 
take the reasonably wide range of 
tasks which the Organization will be 
called upon to perform. 


Under such a policy, outside re- 
cruitment would be conducted mainly 
to secure replacements, including can- 
didates of nationalities not adequately 
represented for posts vacated due to 
norma] turnover, 

Candidates recruited for continuous 
service would be given probationary 
appointments of not less than two 
years. Towards the erid of the second 
year they would be submitted to re- 
view and, as a result, either granted 
permanent appointments, or separated 
from the service. Some local groups of 
staff would be granted in the same 
conditions a different type of appoint- 
ment, more suited to the nature of 
their employment than the permanent 
appointment, but clearly indicating the 
possibility of continuous long-term 
service. 

If the need arises to engage outside 
assistants for work of a temporary na- 
ture or limited duration, or occasional- 
ly to recruit persons whom, because of 
their occupational or personal status, it 
is not possible or advisable to integrate 
in the permanent service, this need 
would be met by the granting of spe- 
cial types of appointment which stipu- 
late clearly that .no expectancy of 
continuous service is implied. 

To implement these policies, the 
Secretary-General has devised, within 
the framework of the existing Staff 
Regulations, a suitably adapted ap- 
pointment system consisting of two 
boards, the Appointment and Promo- 
tion Board and the Personnel Selec- 
tion and Review Board, appointed un- 
der conditions ensuring their internal 
independence and impartiality. 

As from January 1, 1954, tempo- 
rary appointments will be divided into 
two groups in order to conform to the 
basic objectives of future recruitment, 
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i.e., either to replace or secure staff 
for which continuous service is en- 
visaged or to engage temporary staff 
to whom no expectancy of continuous 
service can or should be given. 


(a) The Probationary appointment 
will be given to individuals under fifty 
years of age at the time of recruitment 
when the Secretary-General intends 
that the appointee, if he proves that 
he has the required qualifications, 
should receive a Permanent or Regu- 
lar appointment. 


(b) The Regular appointment will 
be given staff members in the first two 
salary levels of the General Service 
category and to manual and skilled 
trades personnel, after they have 
served a minimum of two years in 
Probationary appointments. The Reg- 
ular appointment will be for an indefi- 
nite period which may last until re- 
tirement age. The conditions of em- 
ployment under a Regular appoint- 
ment will be, in many respects, simi- 
lar to those of the present temporary 
appointment not for a fixed term; the 
security of tenure will be emphasized 
consistent with the Staff Regulations; 
the period of notice will be increased 
to two months; and the indemnities in 
case of termination will be those pro- 
vided in the Staff Regulations for tem- 
porary appointments not for a fixed 
term. 

(c) The Fixed-term appointment is 
one which expires automatically on a 
date specified in the letter of appoint- 
ment. Such appointments will be given 
for periods not to exceed five years to 
individuals recruited for service of pre- 
scribed duration. 

(d) The Indefinite appointment will 
be given only to: 

(i) Individuals specifically recruited 
for field or mission service who do not 
qualify for Fixed-term or Probation- 
ary appointments; and 

(ii) Those recruited subject to a 
waiver of medical requirements and 
who are not given a Fixed-term ap- 
pointment. 

The letter of appointment will clear- 
ly specify that the appointment does 
not carry expectancy for any other 
type of appointment. Unless an over- 
riding interest of the United Nations 
requires it, persons recruited hereafter 
on Indefinite appointments will not be 
retained in the service for more than 
five years. 

An Appointment and Promotion 
Board composed of senior Officials will 
be appointed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. The Board will make recom- 
mendations for all appointments of an 
expected duration of more than one 
year, with the exception of mission 
and technical assistance experts ap- 
pointments, and will consider all pro- 
posals for promotion (i) to those al- 
ready in the Secretariat, and (ii) to 
staff members of other international 


organizations brought into relationship 
with the United Nations, 


A Personnel Selection and Review 
Board, appointed by the Secretary- 
General, will be composed of the fol- 
lowing: a chairman; three members 
appointed from among senior officials 
of the Secretariat; and one member 
appointed from among staff members 
nominated by the Staff Council. The 
functions of the Board will be to con- 
duct the review of staff members who 
become eligible for Permanent or 
Regular appointment, and to review 
every five years staff members holding 
Permanent or Regular appointments 
and to advise the Secretary-General 
whether the staff member has main- 
tained the standards of efficiency, 
competence and integrity prescribed 
by the Charter. 

The Secretary-General expects to 
implement these plans in January 
1954 so that the Personnel Section 
and Review Board may start at an 
early date the normal and continuing 
review of staff members in probation- 
ary status appointed after January 1, 
1951, as soon as they become eligible 
for consideration for Permanent or 
Regular appointments, 

It is the Secretary-General’s inten- 
tion to make every effort towards the 
fullest possible utilization of the pres- 
ent staff. As already announced, he is 
now studying possibilities for the re- 
organization of the Secretariat. At the 
same time he wishes as far as possible 
to increase the number of internal 
transfers and re-assignments so as to 
take the best advantage of the experi- 
ence gained by staff members in the 
Secretariat, and of giving some of 
them a chance to prove their abilities 


- in different types of work, thus increas- 


ing their usefulness to the Organiza- 
tion as a whole. This approach should 
become a practical means of fostering 
the versatility of the staff, the need for 
which has been stressed so often. 


As a further step to encourage ver- 
satility and flexibility, the Secretary- 
General plans to continue and perhaps 
expand the facilities for in-service 
training. In view of the peculiar tasks 
and methods of work of an interna- 
tional organization, in-service training 
can be expected to play in the Secre- 
tariat even a more important role than 
in national administrations. 


SPECIAL CATEGORIES Where the circum- 
stances warranted it, and particularly 
in the case of staff appointed for spe- 
cial service of a non-continuous or 
purely local character, the Secretary- 
General has on occasions’ prescribed 
conditions of employment which mod- 
ified to some extent the specific stipu- 
lations of the detailed Staff Regula- 
tions. This necessary latitude has 
proved to be of particular practical 
value in setting the conditions of em- 
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ployment in such subsidiary organs as 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, the Office of 
the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
and also for the appointment of ex- 
perts specifically recruited to serve the 
expanded program of technical as- 
sistance. 

With the agreement of the Assem- 
bly, the Secretary-General intends to 
continue to exercise a reasonable lati- 
tude of interpretation of the applica- 
bility of the Staff Regulations where 
it is necessary to appoint staff under 
conditions which do not warrant the 
full application of provisions, 


U.S. IMMIGRATION LAWS Of 3,356 staff 
members at Headquarters, 1,755, in 
approximate figures, are not citizens 
of the United States; 461 of these 
were, on October 1, 1953, in perma- 
nent residence status. Assuming that 
all these elect to retain their perma- 
nent residence status in the United 
States, the amount of income taxation 
that would be reimbursable under the 
Assembly’s present instructions is esti- 
mated at roughly $360,000 for the 
first full taxation year. 

Of these 461 staff members, 231 
are at present entitled to the benefits 
and entitlements associated with inter- 
national recruitment, of which home 
leave is the most _ considerable, 
amounting to an estimated annual cost 
of $280,000. Costs of repatriation 
grant, education grant, and non-resi- 
dence allowance are less, but of some 
importance. 

Some 178 of these staff members 
are affected by the principle of geo- 
graphical distribution of the staff. The 
remainder of staff members entitled to 
the benefits of international recruit- 
ment are individual staff members in 
the General Service or Field Service 
categories originally recruited from 
outside the area of the Headquarters. 


PROPOSED POLICY Confident that they 
represent a reasonable and equitable 
solution of the problems created by 
the application to staff members of the 
United Nations of the relevant provi- 
sions of the new United States Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, the Secre- 
tary-General requests the General As- 
sembly to approve the following pro- 
posals: 

(a) The Secretary-General recom- 
mends that the General Assembly au- 
thorize the reimbursement of United 
States taxation levied on income de- 
rived from the Organization in respect 
of staff members who elect to remain 
in permanent residence status. 

(b) As a corollary to this authoriza- 
tion, the Secretary-General would pro- 
vide, through amendments in his Staff 
Rules, that staff members who are not 
citizens of the United States but who, 
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by signing the waiver, confirm their 
permanent residence status in the 
United States, would: 

(i) Lose any eligibility for home 
leave. 

(ii) Lose any entitlement to pay- 
ment of non-resident’s allowance from 
the date on which the staff rules were 
changed or from the end of the month 
in which they signed the waiver. 

(iii) Lose any entitlement to educa- 
tion grant after the completion of the 
1953-1954 academic year. 

(iv) Lose any entitlement to repat- 
riation grant. 

(v) Lose any eligibility for return 
transportation for themselves or their 
dependents, and for removal of house- 
hold effects, which is based on “place 
of home leave.” 


DEBATE IN FIFTH COMMITTEE On Novem- 
ber 5, the General Assembly’s Fifth 
(Administrative and Budgetary) Com- 
mittee decided, by 42 votes to 2, with 
3 abstentions, that the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions should submit comments 
on the Secretary-General’s report to 
the Fifth Committee. 


November 18 was tentatively fixed 
as the date on which the Fifth Com- 
mittee’s debate on personnel policies 
should begin, a firm decision on the 
date to be taken later when the Ad- 
visory Committee had reported on the 
progress it had made in examining the 
report by the Secretary-General. 





Specialized Agency Heads and Secretary-General 
Meet to Discuss Mutual Problems 


The Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination, consisting of the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations 
and the executive heads of the special- 
ized agencies, concluded a three-day 
session at Headquarters on October 8. 

The Secretary-General consulted 
with the executive heads on the ques- 
tion of personnel policy and on stream- 
lining documentation provided by spe- 
cialized agencies for the United Na- 
tions, on which recommendations were 
approved. 

The Committee agreed on steps to 
ensure closely co-ordinated action in 
respect of the program of community 
organization and development. Con- 


sultations were held on the programs 
for 1954 and, so far as possible, for 
1955, and on the action to be taken 
to plan concrete programs for expan- 
sion of community development pro- 
jects. 

The Committee also reviewed the 
current situation of the expanded pro- 
gram of technica] assistance in rela- 
tion to the practical effectiveness of 
the program and the financial strin- 
gency under which it is operating, and 
held consultations with the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 

. Budgetary Questions on problems of 
mutual concern, 





Appointments to Vacancies on Two Committees 





Rafik Asha, of Syria 


The General Assembly, on Novem- 
ber 3, reappointed Rafik Asha, of 
Syria, and André Ganem, of France, 
to the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions, 
and appointed G. R. Kamat, of India, 
to succeed Braj Kumar Nehru, also 
of India. 

The Assembly also reappointed Ar- 
thur H. Clough, of the United King- 
dom, to the Committee on Contribu- 
tions, and appointed Ottolmy Strauch, 
of Brazil, and Klass Erik Book, of 
Sweden, to succeed Adolfo Nass, of 
Venezuela, and Maria Z. N. Witte- 
veen, of the Netherlands. 

All appointments were made on the 
recommendation of the Assembly’s 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee and are for three-year 
terms beginning January 1, 1954. 
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Regeneration of land which has become desert over the centuries is being undertaken in Libya. Near Tripoli, experimental work 
is being conducted with aid of FAO expert to fix sand dunes with live plants and trees. 


INTERNATIONAL FERTILIZER 
OF TECHNICAL KNOW-HOW 


World-Wide Efforts of FAO Helping Mankind 


to Revive Deserts and Raise Output 


of Farms, Forests and Fisheries 


AST BENGAL, with 800 people 

per square mile, knows from bit- 
ter experience what it is to be short 
of food. Rainfall in this province of 
Pakistan is poor. Most of the rural 
population is often without work for 
as long as eight or nine months each 
year. To remedy this situation, the 
Government of Pakistan drew up a 
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plan in 1951 to yield enough irrigation 
water for two crops a year from 
2,000,000 acres. The scheme provides 
for three barrages on three different 
rivers, hydroelectric power stations, 
pumping plants, and an _ irrigation 
canal system. 

It was drawn up with the aid of a 
land and water development expert 


sent out, at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, by the Food and Agriculture 


‘Organization (FAO). 


An area of 230,000 acres has been 
selected for the first stage of develop- 
ment on the right bank of the Ganges. 
The Government has approved a 
budget of 1,500,000 rupees for the 
project. Canada, under the Colombo 
Plan, will supply a power plant for a 
pumping station for the irrigation 
works. Fao has supplied 12 experts to 
aid in preparing soil maps and cost 
benefit appraisals for the scheme, the 
first phase of which, it is expected, 
will be completed by the end of 1954. 
The value of agricultural production 
in this area, an FAO economist esti- 
mates, is likely to rise by 77.8 per 
cent. 

This scheme is but one of the many 
for which FAO is providing technical 
assistance under the multilateral skill- 
sharing operations of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies known 
as the expanded technical assistance 
program, 


SCOPE OF AID Fifty-two countries and 
territories have received such aid from 
FAO, according to a recent report on 
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Activities of FAO under the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program, 1952/ 
95 

To these lands have gone 624 ex- 
perts, drawn from 54 different coun- 
tries, to help governments boost the 
production of farms, forests, and 
fisheries, and to raise nutrition levels. 
Thirty-two of these countries were 
also awarded 227 fellowships and 
scholarships to enable their own offi- 
cials to study abroad—in 53 other 
countries. 

Technical assistance in the form of 
expert advice and study opportunities 
abroad has thus been provided to help 
combat livestock diseases, improve ir- 
rigation and flood control methods, 
promote the use of the most suitable 
farm-tools and fertilizers, introduce 
pond fisheries and modernize sea-fish- 
ing techniques, develop timber indus- 
tries, organize school nutrition projects 
and train farm leaders. 

The report gives detailed country-by- 
country accounts of FAO’s many tech- 
nical aid projects. It shows, for in- 
stance, how prices paid abroad for 
hides and skins from Libya have risen 
by 10 per cent, thanks to improve- 
ments in preparing better quality prod- 
ucts recommended by an Fao hide and 
skins expert. 

Again, in Yugoslavia, cereal produc- 


Agricultural extension officers are among those trained by FAO specialists at UNESCO’s 

fundamental education centre at Patzcuaro, Mexico, in ways of teaching villagers all 

over Latin America how to raise their living standards by their own efforts, using 

local materials and facilities. Also collaborating with UNESCO are Organization of 

American States, Mexican Government, United Nations Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, 1LO and WHO, 


Ethiopia has called in Fao expert to help increase its output of cotton and _cotton 

products, which at present make up half its imports. Production is almost entirely in 

hands of small farmers, weaving being done on home-made looms. Aim is to intro- 
duce improved production methods. 
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tion is expected to increase by a simi- 
lar figure, with the use of weed con- 
trol methods tested out at a plant pro- 
tection laboratory near Belgrade with 
the aid of an Fao expert, for which 
FAO has also provided equipment worth 
$2,200. And in Costa Rica, village 
nutrition centres are being set up to 
encourage better use of foods, with an 
FAO nutrition expert helping to organ- 
ize school-feeding programs with lo- 
cally produced foods, training person- 
nel to carry on this work after her 
departure. 


FINANCIAL OBSTACLE The scale of such 
technical assistance operations by 
FAO has increased rapidly—so much 
so that expenditures in 1952 were 
three times those of the preceding 
eighteen months. Lack of funds, how- 
ever, limited expansion in 1953. When 
the program for this year was drawn 
up, FAO had received requests from 
more than 50 countries for assistance 
which would have required expendi- 
ture of about $10,500,000. Resources 
available to FAO under the expanded 
program “made it possible to imple- 
ment in 1953 projects to the extent of 
only $6,700,000. This involved cur- 
tailments and postponements to the 


disappointment and discouragement of 
many under-developed countries.” 

In the first six months of 1953 FAO 
received 232 requests for technical as- 
sistance, of which 126 were approved 
for inclusion in future programs, 70 
rejected and 36 held over for future 
consideration. 

Technical assistance, says the FAO 
report, is far from being “something 
for nothing.” The country which ob- 
tains experts to investigate its agricul- 
tural problems gets thousands of dol- 
lars worth of free advice from some 
of the world’s top experts, but it is 
advice which usually carries responsi- 
bility for national action. Thus, FAO 
spent $360,449 in 1953 for technical 
assistance in India, whose consequent 
expenditure has been $516,905 for 
current expenses and $3,874,950 for 
capital expenses. 


EXPANDING PROCESS The majority of 
requests for aid in 1953 arose logically 
from projects either completed or car- 
ried out in 1952, the report states. 
“Economic development,” it adds, “is 
by definition an expanding process, 
and work undertaken in one field of 
activity naturally leads to expansion 
in others. Thus, under the FAO pro- 


gram, geologists who survey the soil 
structure and configuration to plan a 
dam site will be succeeded by irriga- 
tion engineers and agronomists to plan 
the correct use of water made avail- 
able when construction is completed. 
As the irrigated area develops, farm 
management specialists and experts in 
crop production will be required.” 


Commenting on the significance of 
FAO’s work, the report states: “The 
urgent social and political circum- 
stances of the modern world make it 
essential for the under-developed coun- 
tries to assimilate and apply experi- 
ence and practice which it has taken 
other countries decades and centuries 
to evolve in building the advanced in- 
dustrial and agricultural economies of 
the world. 

“In assisting them, the contributing 
governments are not only creating 
prosperity in less fortunate regions of 
the world but are also laying the foun- 
dations for increased prosperity for 
themselves, Increased production in 
the under-developed world provides 
not only more food for its own inhabi- 
tants but export surpluses of both food 
and raw materials for the growing 
needs of the industrialized countries.” 


In ponds, swamps and paddy fields of Thailand more than 200,000 tilapia carp are now produced every month to help enrich 
protein content of Thai diet. This fish, which “eats, grows and reproduces like mad,” was introduced by Fao fish culture expert. 
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Racial Situation in South Africa 


Reported on by Commission 


T is highly unlikely, and indeed im- 

probable, that the policy of apar- 
theid (racial segregation) followed by 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa will ever be willingly accepted 
by the masses subjected to discrimina- 
tion. 


This is one of three important con- 
clusions reached by the three-man 
United Nations Commission on the 
Racial] Situation in the Union of South 
Africa, whose extensive report, reflect- 
ing the unanimous opinion of all three 
members, “without any reservations 
on the part of any one of them,” has 
now been submitted to the General 
Assembly. 


In its second conclusion, the Com- 
mission says: “Efforts at persuasion, 
however powerful they may be or may 
become, by the Government and Euro- 
peans can never convince the non- 
Europeans that the policy is based on 
justice and a wish to promote their 
material and moral interests, and not 
on pride of race and a will to domina- 
tion.” 


And in the third conclusion, the 
Commission warns: “As the apartheid 
policy develops, the situation it has 
made is constantly being aggravated 
and daily becomes less open to settle- 
ment by conciliation, persuasion, in- 
formation, or education, daily more 
explosive and more menacing to in- 
ternal peace and to the foreign rela- 
tions of the Union of South Africa. 


“Soon any solution will be preclud- 
ed, and the only way out will be through 
violence, with all its inevitable and in- 
calculable dangers. Moreover, in this 
atmosphere of growing tension there 
is a danger that the forces of agitation 
and subversion, which the Govern- 
ment is resisting by strong legislative 
measures, will find an increasingly 
favorable soil; there is a serious risk 
that they may come into the hands of 
non-Europeans and eventually be re- 
garded by these as a hopeful instru- 
ment of liberation.” 


UNION GOVERNMENT'S POSITION The 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa has consistently regarded the 
question of the Union’s racial policy 
as a domestic matter. It therefore 
considered that the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of last December, which estab- 
lished the Commission to study the 
racial situation in the Union, was un- 
constitutional, and it accordingly could 
not recognize the Commission. 
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The Commission, consisting of Her- 
nan Santa Cruz, of Chile, Chairman- 
Rapporteur, Dantés Bellegarde, of 
Haiti, and Henri Laugier, of France, 
who were appointed by the Assembly 
on March 30, 1953, held 43 formal 
meetings in approximately five months 
of work between May 13 and October 
3, 1953. This period proved too short 
for a thorough study of all the aspects 
of the complex problem, the Commis- 
sion states, so the report is not as full 
or as finished as the members would 
have wished and as the Assembly was 
entitled to expect. However, since the 
Assembly requested a report for the 
eighth session, this the Commission 
believed to be its duty. 


“If this report is imperfect,” it 
states, “one of the reasons is the lack 
of co-operation from the Government 
of the Union of South Africa. The 
Commission deeply regrets that the 
Union Government did not accept the 
invitation [to extend its full co-opera- 
tion to the Commission] addressed to 
it by the Assembly and repeated by 
the Commission itself. 


“In particular, the Commission is 
sorry that it could not visit the Union 
of South Africa to study the special 
conditions prevailing there. In that 
way it would have been able to form 
a more authoritative opinion than by 
the study of documents, books, and 
the statements of witnesses, however 
faithfully they correspond to the facts. 
It would have been desirable above 
all for the Government of the Union 
of South Africa to agree to state its 
views and particularly the special con- 
ditions upon which its policy is based.” 


BASIS OF REPORT In keeping with its 
desire for objectivity, the Commission 
explains that it could do no more than 
try to reconstitute, on the basis of 
statements and important speeches by 
members of both the Government and 
Opposition, the doctrine underlining 
the policy of apartheid in the Union. 


The report, therefore, it says, is es- 
sentially based on an analysis of the 
legislative and administrative provi- 
sions in force in the Union, on the 
study of books, documents, and state- 
ments by witnesses, and on informa- 
tion communicated by certain Mem- 
ber states, The analysis of the legisla- 
tion and practices in force and the 
comparison between those and the pro- 
visions of the Charter and the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights form the 
backbone of the report, with a brief 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


HERNAN SANTA CRUZ (Chairman- 
Rapporteur) — former permanent 
representative of Chile to the United 
Nations; former President of the 
United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council (1950 and 1951); for- 
mer member of the Commission on 
Human Rights (1947-1953); mem- 


ber of the Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities. 


DANTES BELLEGARDE—former Min- 
ister of Education of Haiti; former 
representative of Haiti to the League 
of Nations; former Minister of Haiti 
in Paris and former Ambassador of 
Haiti to Washington; former perman- 
ent representative of Haiti to the 
United Nations. 


HENRI LAUGIER—professor at the 
Sorbonne; former Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of the United Na- 
tions Department of Social Affairs 
(1946-1951); Honorary President of 
the International League for the 
Rights of Man (New York); mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of 
UNESCO, 





outline of the history, geography, and 
demographic situation of the Union 
also included. 


It deals, the Commission explains, 
“with a most important political and 
human problem which overshadows 
the political, economic, and social life 
of this young and promising nation, 
an original Member of the United Na- 
tions, and is a cause of grave concern 
to that nation’s large population. Its 
—— have spread far beyond 
the frontiers of the Union and even 
beyond the Continent of Africa. Thir- 
teen Member states, with a population 
of several hundred million human be- 
ings and territories covering a large 
portion of the earth’s surface, re- 
quested the General Assembly to seek 
a solution to the problem.” 


Those Members—Afghanistan, Bur- 
ma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen— 
had charged that the race conflict in 
the Union resulting from the policies 
of apartheid of the South African 
Government was creating a dangerous 
situation, which constituted both a 
threat to international peace and a 
flagrant violation of the principles of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms which were enshrined in the 
Charter. From the very beginning, the 
Union of South Africa protested that 
the Assembly was not competent to 
deal with the subject. 


CONCLUSIONS Scattered throughout its 
lengthy report, the Commission sets 
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down a number of partial conclusions 
on various aspects of the problem be- 
fore it, while at the end of the report 
it presents its own summary of those 
conclusions. Excerpts from that sum- 
mary follow: 

When setting up the Commission 
and establishing its terms of reference, 
the Assembly affirmed its own compe- 
tence in principle to study and act on 
problems of racial discrimination. 
Nevertheless, in inviting the Commis- 
sion to have regard to various articles 
of the Charter, including Article 2, 
paragraph 7, in carrying out its terms 
of reference, the Assembly undoubted- 
ly wished the Commission to study the 
extent to which those articles might 
determine, condition, or restrict the 
competence of the United Nations. 

The Commission therefore assumed 
that the Assembly had placed in its 
terms of reference a definite instruc- 
tion to study this problem. The Com- 
mission carried out that study most 
carefully . . . and reached a formal 
conclusion, The Assembly, assisted by 
the commissions which it establishes 
and authorizes, is permitted by the 
Charter to undertake any studies and 
make any: recommendations to Mem- 
ber states which it may deem necessary 
in connéction with the application and 
implementation of the principles to 
which the Member states have sub- 
scribed by signing the Charter. That 
universal right of study and recom- 
mendation is absolutely incontestable 
with regard to general problems of 
human rights and particularly of those 
protecting against discrimination for 
reasons of race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion. 

The exercise of the functions and 
powers conferred on the Assembly 
and its subsidiary organs by the Char- 
ter does not constitute an intervention 
prohibited by Article 2 (7) of the 
Charter. 

The Commission is convinced that 
this interpretation, which it believes to 
be legally correct and which has been 
confirmed by the invariable practice 
of the General Assembly, also serves 
the cause of peace and the legitimate 
aspirations of mankind. The study 
which it has carried out has enabled 
it to appreciate the serious dangers 
of a problem such as this, not only to 
the social: equilibrium of the countries 
concerned, but also friendship and 
peace among nations. The Commis- 
sion therefore considers that in such 
cases the Assembly is not merely ex- 
ercising a right, but actually fulfilling 
a duty in using its functions and pow- 
ers under the Charter. 


SUBSTANCE OF QUESTION The Commis- 
sion has observed that the racial prob- 
lem in the Union of South Africa, 
which results from a policy of segre- 
gation, is no new thing in the life of 
that nation and did not begin when 
the Nationalist Party conceived and 
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began to apply the so-called apartheid 
doctrine. Almost from the beginning 
of European colonization in the mid- 
seventeeth century such segregation 
had existed between Europeans and 
non-white groups in the territory of 
the present Union of South Africa. 
That segregation has been established 
either spontaneously as a result of the 
historical circumstances attending the 
contact between those entirely differ- 
ent groups and strengthened by the 
religious and racial prejudices peculiar 
to the era, or by sporadic and em- 
pirical legislation originating in vesti- 
ges of the political and social concept 
associated with the colonial and semi- 
colonial periods of the nation’s life. 

The Nationalist Party, which has 
held power since the general elections 
of 1948, initiated and developed the 
doctrine which it calls apartheid. This 
doctrine, which the Government 
avowedly intends to apply to its full 
extent . . . lays down the principle 
that full and complete segregation is 
a desirable end, likely to promote the 
parallel development of the various 
ethnic groups, and constitutes the best 
method of subsequently achieving 
equal opportunity and possibly an 
equal standard of living for those 
groups, in a diversity which is deemed 
advisable by the authors of the doc- 
trine but which is fundamentally irre- 
concilable with humane thinking. 

The doctrine is based on the theory 
that the white race, as the heir to 
Western Christian civilization, is in 
duty bound to maintain inviolate and 
to perpetuate its position in Western 
Christian civilization, and must at any 
cost, although in a numerical minority, 
maintain its dominating position over 
the colored races. It refutes all dogmas 
of civic equality and therefore cannot 
grant the natives or Bantus, or any 
other non-white groups such as the 
Colored persons and Indians, the 
political rights which the white popu- 
lation enjoys and which confer on it 
the management of public affairs. The 
doctrine also encourages ethnic groups 
to maintain and develop a “sense of 
color” and to safeguard the purity of 
their racial characteristics. 

Since the Nationalist Party came to 
power, it has systematically applied its 
apartheid doctrine. To that end it has 
enacted and intends to continue to 
enact a series of statutes, regulations, 
and administrative measures... . 

In view of the differences observed 
between certain groups or specific geo- 
graphic areas, these legislative and 
administrative measures affect to a 
greater or lesser degree nearly all as- 
pects of the domestic, familial, social, 


political, and economic life of the’ 


non-white population, who make up 
79 per cent of the whole population 
of the country. They affect its most 
fundamental rights and freedoms: poli- 
tical rights, freedom of movement and 
residence, property rights, freedom to 


work and practice occupations, free- 
dom of marriage, and other family 
rights. They establish obvious inequal- 
ity before the law in relation to the 
rights, freedoms, and opportunities en- 
joyed by the 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation consisting of “whites” or “Euro- 
peans,” or of persons regarded as 
SURH...:: 

Four-fifths of the population are 
thereby reduced to a humiliating level 
of inferiority which is injurious to 
human dignity and makes the full de- 
velopment of personality impossible 
or very difficult. The alleged purpose 
of the policy is to extend, to a popula- 
tion subjected to strict discrimination 
and having a very low standard of 
living and very limited opportunities 
for development, eventual opportuni- 
ties equal to those enjoyed by white 
people. The truth is, however, that for 
the time being the policy excludes 
them from the extensive opportunities 
for development which exist on the 
other side of the “color bar.” 


SERIOUS INTERNAL CONFLICTS The apar- 
theid policy has given rise to serious 
internal conflicts . . . and maintains a 
condition of latent and ever-increasing 
tension in the country. The studies 

. . Show that the non-white popula- 
tion is increasing more rapidly than 
the so-called European population— 
so rapidly that it has been estimated 
that by 1980, or in a single generation, 
the European population will consti- 
tute a mere 17.9 per cent of the total. 
The studies also show that the eco- 
nomic needs of the country, which is 
rapidly becoming industrialized, will 
compel the increasing use of non- 
European manpower in industry, con- 
trary to the purposes of apartheid. 


. That would imply the intellectual and 


cultural development of non-European 
workers and their increased incorpora- 
tion in the group which the Commis- 
sion has described as “developed.” 
That is the group which directs and 
supports the resistance movement 
against discriminatory measures and 
practices. 

The Commission observed an ap- 
parent acceptance of discriminatory 
measures by the “undeveloped” 
groups. This acceptance or apparent 
indifference is usually based on ignor- 
ance. Aspirations toward a better life 
and toward the enjoyment of all the 
opportunities open to persons free 
from discrimination cannot fail to 
grow as a result of the aggressive in- 
formation which modern technical 
civilization distributes, more or less 
powerfully and rapidly but inevitably, 
to all men across all frontiers and 
across the strongest barriers of dis- 
crimination, and also as a result of the 
constantly increasing contacts between 
the discriminators and the manpower 
subject to discrimination, and of the 
daily growing need of the former for 
the latter. 
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Among the population subjected to 
discrimination in the Union of South 
Africa there are 365,000 persons of 
Indian origin, who either immigrated 
under contract by virtue of a treaty 
signed by the authorities which then 
administered India and the rulers of 
the territories now belonging to the 
Union of South Africa, or are de- 
scended from such immigrants. These 
thousands of persons, who belong to 
the most “developed” groups, maintain 
ties and relations with the citizens of 
their country of origin, which now 
consist of India and Pakistan. These 
countries are watching with increasing 
anxiety the development of the policy 
of discrimination against that part of 
the population; their persistent appeals 
to the General Assembly to deal with 
the question and help to find a solu- 
tion show the extent of their anxiety. 

The Commission also notes the pro- 
found alarm which is spreading in 
Africa, the Middle East, and, gen- 
erally speaking, wherever the spirit of 
solidarity among colored persons has 
resented the attack made upon it. Pub- 
lications, statements, and resolutions 
bear witness to that alarm. The Com- 
mission’ is convinced that the pursuit 
of this policy cannot fail immediately 
and seriously to increase the anti-white 
sentiment in Africa resulting from na- 
tionalist movements, the force of which 
must not be underestimated. This 
policy is therefore contrary to the ef- 
forts of the part of mankind which 
believes in the unity of the destiny of 
peoples and the necessity of the main- 
tenance of peace and which aspires 
to use such aspirations through peace- 
ful channels of international collabora- 
tion to carry out the purposes laid 
down in the United Nations Charter, 
including that of “the right of peoples 
to self-determination.” 

There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that the position in the Union of South 
Africa is, to say the least, “likely to 
impair the general welfare or friendly 
relations among nations,” in the sense 
of Article 14 of the Charter, 


DOCTRINE OF RACIAL DIFFERENTIATION The 
Commission considers that the doc- 
trine of racial differentiation and supe- 
riority on which the apartheid policy 
is based is scientifically false, extreme- 
ly dangerous to internal peace and in- 
ternational relations, as is proved by 
the tragic experience of the world in 
the past 20 years, and contrary to “the 
dignity and worth of the human per- 
son.” 

The Commission agrees with the 
conclusions reached by the group of 
anthropologists and geneticists of vari- 
ous countries who, under the auspices 
of UNESCO, made on July 18, 1950, a 
statement on the nature of race and 
racial differences. The statement 
pointed out the fallacy of the concept 
of racial superiority and of the exist- 
ence of pure races. The Commission 
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has taken the following extracts from 
the statement, with which it agrees 
entirely: 

“All normal human beings are 
capable of learning to share in a com- 
mon life, to understand the nature of 
mutual service and reciprocity, and to 
respect social obligations and con- 
tracts. Such biological differences as 
exist between members of different 
ethnic groups have no relevance to 
problems of social and political organ- 
ization, moral life, and communication 
between human beings. 

**. . biological studies lend support 
to the ethic of universal brotherhood; 
for man is born with drives toward 
co-operation, and unless these drives 
are satisfied, men and nations alike 
fall ill. Man is born a social being who 
can reach his fullest development only 
through interaction with his fellows. 
The denial at any point of this social 
bond between man and man brings 
with it disintegration. In this sense 
every man is his brother’s keeper. For 
every man is a piece of the continent, 
a part of the main, because he is in- 
volved in mankind.” 


CONTRARY TO CHARTER All the previ- 
ously described discriminatory legisla- 
tive and administrative measures, espe- 
cially those laid down in pursuance of 
the apartheid policy, conflict with the 
solemn declaration in the Preamble of 
the United Nations Charter, in which 
the signatories state that they are 
determined to “reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of. men and women and of 
nations large and small.” They are 
also contrary to the purpose of the 
Charter to “achieve international co- 
operation in . . . encouraging respect 
for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion.” 
Those measures are also contrary to 
the purposes of international economic 
and social co-operation laid down in 
Article 55 of the Charter, which states 
that the United Nations should, “with 
a view to the creation of conditions of 
stability and well-being which are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations,” promote 
“universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion.” 
Thus the measures taken in applica- 
tion of the apartheid policy constitute 
a failure by the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to observe the 
obligation undertaken by it under 
Article 56 of the Charter, “to take 
joint and separate action in co-opera- 
tion with the Organization for the 
achievement of the purposes set forth 
in Article 55.” This failure is clear to 
the Commission, because that Govern- 
ment has, after having signed the 
Charter, not pursued a policy for the 


progressive elimination of discrimina- 
tory measures contrary to the Charter, 
but has instead adopted new measures 
likely to aggravate the situation with 
regard to racial discrimination. 

The Commission’s study of previous 
General Assembly resolutions on racial 
persecution and discrimination showed 
that the racial policy pursued by the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa is also contrary to the whole 
doctrine repeatedly and firmly upheld 
by the United Nations, and in par- 
ticular with the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, and especially its 
Articles 1, 2, and 7. . . . General As- 
sembly resolution 377 E (V) of 
November 3, 1950. entitled “Uniting 
for Peace”... General Assembly 
resolution 103 (1) of November 19, 
1946, which has been restated several 
times by the General Assembly. . . . 
General Assembly resolution 616 B 
(VIL) of December 5, 1952.... 

The members of the Commission 
are aware that prophecy is within 
neither their terms of reference nor 
their capacity. Nevertheless, they be- 
lieve that it is their duty as free and 
responsible men to transmit to the 
Assembly a conviction which they bore 
in mind during their long work and 
which was strengthened daily. They 
wished to communicate their concern 
to the Assembly. (Here the Commis- 
sion gives its three conclusions quoted 
at the beginning of this article.) 


SUGGESTIONS The members of the Com- 
mission, faced with a situation which 
is so serious and which seems to them 
to be fraught with such grave and im- 
minent threats, feel in duty bound to 
communicate to the Assembly for its 
consideration certain suggestions which 
have occurred to them concerning the 
“assistance which the community of 
peoples convened in the United Na- 
tions could, and therefore should, give 
to help a Member, the Union of South 
Africa, to solve those problems at a 
difficult moment in its history, The 
members of the Commission realize 
that the Commission was set up for 
enquiry and not as a commission of 
good offices, but are willing to risk 
reproach for an unduly wide inter- 
pretation of their terms of reference if 
they make the following suggestions: 

The competent organs of the United 
Nations, especially the General As- 
sembly, are the guardians of the prin- 
ciples of the San Francisco Charter. 
It is their duty to affirm those prin- 
ciples clearly and firmly whenever to 
do so seems necessary. Human beings 
in general, and especially those who 
are persecuted, who suffer injustices, 
who are dispossessed, and who are re- 
fused the bread and salt of freedom 
and human dignity, have the right to 
hope that the Organization which was 
set up at San Francisco under the sign 
of “faith in fundamental human 
rights” will be the first to give them its 
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moral support. Contrary to the views 
held by many, there is value in firm 
and constant proclamation of the prin- 
ciples on which peaceful and friendly 
communal life, both national and in- 
ternational, is based. The moral 
strength of an organized international 
community consisting of sixty coun- 
tries and more than a thousand million 
human beings is immense, whatever 
may be thought of it by those who 
live behind physicial or spiritual forti- 
fications which progress and civiliza- 
tion are daily rendering more illusory. 
The effects of this moral force are al- 
ready felt and will continue to increase 
in the future. 

Nevertheless, international co-opera- 
tion has another duty as important if 
not more important: to face reality 
and seek by all peaceful means, not 
neglecting any, a manner in which to 
help to solve problems. Every Mem- 
ber state going through a serious and 
difficult period is entitled to receive 
aid and assistance. This aid must in- 
clude all the friendly advice which the 
great family of the United Nations is 
able to give to one of its Members in 
a spirit of brotherhood. In the case 
of the Union of South Africa, there 
is a great opportunity to give both 
moral and. material aid and assistance 
and thus to confirm international soli- 
darity and co-operation by deeds. 

The United Nations, in view of its 
serious anxiety at the development of 
ethnic tensions in South Africa and at 
the feelings which those tensions have 
aroused in other states and among 
other peoples, might express the hope 
that the Government of the Union of 
South Africa will be able to reconsider 
the components of its policy toward 
various ethnic groups. The United Na- 
tions might suggest ways and means 
in which the Union might draw up a 
new policy: for example, a round-table 
conference of members of different 
ethnic groups of the Union, which 
would, in an effort toward concilia- 
tion, make proposals to the Govern- 
ment to facilitate the peaceful develop- 
ment of the racial situation in the 
Union of South Africa. The United 
Nations might offer its help to that 
conference by sending a number af 
United Nations representatives, so that 
all parties might be sure that the prin- 
ciples of the Charter would guide the 
debates. 


ECONOMIC, SOCIAL FACTORS Neverthe- 
less, the South African racial problem 
cannot be solved by the mere wish of 
a Government which has decided to 
change its policy, In the course of its 
survey the Commission has stressed 
the multiple and complex factors from 
which the problem has arisen and 
which the apartheid policy has sys- 
tematized and co-ordinated. These his- 
torical, religious, social, and economic 
factors have played and will continue 
to play an active part in South Afri- 
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can life, and their effects, even in the 
most favorable circumstances, can only 
disappear gradually. Obviously the 
economic and social factors are espe- 
cially important. 

The non-European groups, especial- 
ly natives, constitute the major part of 
the proletariat of the Union of South 
Africa, which suffers not only from 
discriminatory measures but also from 
those conditions which affect the pro- 
letariat of any economically under- 
developed country. The economic de- 
velopment of the whole country, the 
actual diminution of the social in- 
equality which is now so great, and 
the opening of real opportunities and 
openings for individual and collective 
progress, together with the sincere 
wish of the Government and of the 
European population progressively to 
eliminate discrimination, must be com- 
bined if the situation is to be appreci- 
ably improved. 

The Commission therefore considers 
that the best course of international 
co-operation would be to offer the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa at an opportune moment all the 
material and intellectual assistance 
which an international organization 
should and can give to one of its 
Members in difficulty. This assistance, 
if it were requested and accepted, 
might take the form of carrying out 
studies, setting up conciliation ma- 





chinery, or lending, through technical, 
financial, economic, and social assist- 
ance, the Organization's effective sup- 
port to a policy and projects aimed at 
facilitating, in education, health, hous- 
ing, agriculture, industry, and public 
works, the maintenance of peaceful 
relations among the ethnic groups of 
the Union of South Africa and the 
progressive development of their col- 
laboration in the life of the com- 
munity. | 

In conclusion, the Commission con- 
siders it fitting to recall the words of 
a man who gave evidence before it and 
who, after describing and censuring 
the apartheid policy, pointed out that 
the campaign of resistance in South 
Africa was directed against injustice 
but had not yet developed into hatred 
among men. The Commission wel- 
comed that testimony as a ray of hope 
and hoped that its optimism would be 
confirmed by events. In any case, the 
Commission was convinced that if the 
South African Government merely in- 
dicated its wish to review its racial 
policy and to accept spontaneously, in 
complete sovereignty and independ- 
ence, the fraternal collaboration of the 
community of nations in solving that 
problem, a simple gesture of that kind 
might even now clear the air and open 
a new path of justice and peace to the 
development of the Union of South 
Africa within the United Nations. 


| SIGNING CONVENTION ON STATUS OF WOMEN | 





THE TWENTY-NINTH COUNTRY to sign the Convention on the Political Rights of Women was 


Denmark, whose permanent representative to the United Nations, William Borberg, here affixes 
his signature on October 29. Looking on, left to right, are Constantin Stavropoulos, Principal 
Director in charge of the Legal Department; Mrs. Sophie Grinberg-Vinaver, Secretary of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women; Mrs. Mary Tenison-Woods, Chief, Section on the Status of Women; 
and Steffen Thorsen, Secretary of the permanent delegation of Denmark to the United Nations. 
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of information on Puerto Rico, thus 
recognizing that country’s social, eco- 
nomic and cultural autonomy, The 
Committee, which has concluded its 
longest debate ever on information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
began consideration of the international 
status of South-West Africa. . . . The 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee on November 5 agreed that 
the report of the Secretary-General on 
personnel policy should first be sub- 
mitted to the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions for comment. . . . The Sixth 
(Legal) Committee, after extensive 
discussion of agenda items relating to 
possible review of the Charter, began 
consideration on November 5 of the 
report of the International Law Com- 
mission on the work of its fifth session, 
at which, among other things, it ap- 
proved a draft code of International 
Arbitral Procedure. 


India has requested that a plan for 
the reform of the Gregorian Calendar 
be included in the agenda for the 
eighteenth session of the Economic 
and Social Council to be held in 1954. 
iediiiidics In an explanatory memoran- 

dum, India says that the pro- 
posed Calendar, worked out by the 
World Calendar Association, Inc., 
would be uniform, stable and _ per- 
petual with but one unvarying calen- 
dar every year. It retains the present 
12 months; four equal quarters have 
3 months each of 13 weeks, 91 days, 
beginning on Sunday and ending on 
Saturday, The 365th day of the year 
on the World Calendar is proposed to 
be an international holiday, without 
any weekday name, dedicated simul- 
taneously in every country of the 
world to the universal harmony and 
unity of mankind. 

The International Sanitary Regula- 
tions drawn up by the World Health 
Organization to modernize health re- 
strictions related to trade and travel 
have been adopted without reserva- 
tions by 136 countries and territories. 
Eight other countries have accepted 
the Regulations with reservations on 
certain articles, 

The International Sanitary Regula- 
tions, also known as WHO Regulation 
Health No. 2, entered into force on 
October 1, 1952, replacing 13 
different international sanitary con- 
ventions which were simultaneously in 
force. Adoption of the Regulations 
marked the culmination of a century 
of effort, begun in 1851 in Paris at an 
international conference, to establish 
on an international level an agreement 
to limit the spread of pestilential dis- 
eases such as plague, cholera, and 
smallpox. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 445) 


Dr. Enrique M. Loaeza, representa- 
tive of Mexico on the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, has been appointed Chairman of 
ICAO’s Air Transport Commit- 
tee. The Committee, a sub- 
sidiary body of the 1cao Council, is 
concerned with the economic problems 
of international air transport. Among 
its responsibilities is a program de- 
signed to simplify and eliminate the 
red tape involved in border crossings, 
the exchange of commercial rights in 
international aviation, charges for the 
use of air navigation facilities, sched- 
uled and non-scheduled operations, 
taxation of international air transport, 
and collecting of aviation statistics. 


Aviation 


Representatives of the workers, em- 
ployers and governments of seventeen 
coal-producing countries have been in- 
vited to participate in the fifth session 
of the Coal Mines Committee of the 
International Labor Organization to be 
held from November 30 to December 
12 at Dusseldorf, Federal Republic of 
Germany, ILo has prepared reports 
on productivity in coal mines, social 
welfare facilities and services for coal 
miners as well as a general report. 





The general report describes meas- 
ures taken in various countries to 
give effect to the conclusions of previ- 
ous sessions of the Committee, and 
events and the progress achieved in 
the coal-mining industry since the last 
meeting of the Committee at Geneva 
in 1951. 

Countries invited to be represented 
at the fifth session by a tripartite dele- 
gation composed of two representa- 
tives of the government, two repre- 
sentatives of the employers and two 
representatives of the workers are: 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, India, Japan, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland, Tur- 
key, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The Saar has been invited to 
send a tripartite delegation of ob- 
servers. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


publics, in a communication from its 
legation in Geneva to the Director of 
the Internationa] Labor Organization, 
said it had decided to accept the obli- 
gations of the Constitution of the ILo. 

The U.S.S.R. said it still considers 
indispensable modification of the struc- 
ture of the ILO through broadening 
the representation of workers and 
other categories of toilers in its execu- 
tive organs, and hoped the change 
would be effected in the nearest future. 

The Soviet Union will not consider 
itself bound by the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of Article 37 of the Constitu- 
tion which provides that (i) any ques- 
tion or dispute relating to the interpre- 
tation of this Constitution or of any 
subsequent Convention concluded by 
the Members in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of this Constitution shall be 
referred for decision to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice; (ii) nor by the 
provisions of paragraph 2 of Article 
37 which provide that any dispute or 
question relating to the interpretation 
of a Convention may be referred by 
the Governing Body to a tribunal. 

With regard to the jurisdiction of 
the International Court, the Soviet 
Union will maintain, as it has done 
heretofore, the position that agreement 
of all parties concerned is indispen- 
sable to each individual case before a 
dispute of any kind is referred to the 
International Court or any other 
tribunal. 

The U.S.S.R. reserved its position 
with regard to all decisions of the ILo 
taken prior to its acceptance of the 
obligations of the Constitution, 


The first United Nations-spon- 
sored Regional Seminar on Housing 
and Community Improvement will 
convene in New Delhi in January 
1954, and the United Nations will also 
participate in India’s International Ex- 
hibition on Low-Cost Housing, which 
will run concurrently. 

The Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration now provides assistance to five 
governments in Asia in hous- 
ing and community improve- 
ment, and TAA experts are helping re- 
plan the capital cities of Burma, Pakis- 
tan and Indonesia. 

The Administration’s interest in 
housing stems from recognition of the 
pressing need for low-cost homes, par- 
ticularly in the less developed areas of 
the world. The Taa program reflects 
the increasing importance which gov- 
ernments are giving to the problem. 

The United Nations seminar’s dis- 
cussions will lay main emphasis on 
techniques of preparing housing and 
community improvement programs, 
methods of increasing the effective use 
and production of local building ma- 
terials, and physical planning. 

The exhibition will include a dis- 
play of advances in various parts of 
the world in production of low-cost 
housing and a model houses section. 
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Ontce: 


World-Wide TB Control Campaigns: 
One Child Behind the Statistics 


UNICEF /WHO-aided campaigns against tuberculosis will, in 1953, vaccinate 
some 8,500,000 children with BcG by year’s end—nearly twice as many as 


in 1952. 


But for each child vaccinated, several more are tested and found to have 
active or inactive TB. For them there is no similar protection. 

This story by Dr. Sofia Bona de Santos, manager of the Philippine cam- 
paign, tells why BcG workers are breaking records to bring help in time. 


IS name was Ronaldo. He was 

11, but weighed barely 42 

pounds. He had great eyes in a tiny 

face, and the enlarged glands on either 

side of his neck emphasized his thin- 
ness. 

His older sister brought him to the 
clinic because, for the previous 
months, he had been ill with fever, 
headaches and swollen glands. She 
had heard of sBcG and, like many 
laymen, thought that even the sick 
could receive it and be protected, 

With Ronaldo it was as we had 
expected: a positive tuberculin reac- 
tion and an X-ray plate showing classi- 
cal miliary tuberculosis. Bcc vaccina- 
tion was out of the question. 

Ronaldo said nothing. Only his eyes 
talked. Resignation was there—and 
not a glint of hope. I bent over his 
records, aching with pity. 

Ronaldo’s father was a tailor. His 
mother was also tubercular, and there 
were four other children. Even if we 
had been able to hospitalize Ronaldo, 
how could the father afford all the 
medicines needed? 

But after Ronaldo came back from 
the throat specialist, | knew that any 
medicine would, at best, only prolong 
his life a little. His tonsils and his 
entire pharyngeal wall were scarred 
with tubercles. A scrofulous gland had 
erupted, discharging tubercle bacilli. 

Ronaldo next turned up at the clinic 
with his entire family in tow. His sis- 
ter told me that he had insisted they 
be X-rayed and tuberculin tested. He 
had understood my explanation on 
BcG and had said to his mother: “I 
am sick and the vaccine will be wasted 
on me, But Zenaida and Vilma, may- 
be, can receive it so they will not be 
sick.” 

As it turned out, Vilma was already 
suffering from primary tuberculosis. 
But Zenaida—miraculously—was _tu- 
berculin negative. She had her BCG, 
and for the first time I saw a flicker of 
a smile in the boy’s huge eyes. 

He came once a month after that 
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and, although he never spoke much, 
we became fast friends. For a while 
he improved with the medicines I was 
able to get for him, only to decline 
very rapidly. 

When I said goodbye to Ronaldo 
before my vacation, I had a feeling I 
would not see him again. I knew he 
felt it too. In a rare burst of words, 
he stammered: “Thank you, doctor, 





Vaccinations are no fun, but BCG means 

protection from TB. Through mass BCG 

campaigns, TB incidence may be halved 
in a generation. 


thank you—for me, and Vilma and 
Zenaida. .. .” 

Zenaida returned to the clinic a 
year later, with her father. I dreaded 
to ask about Ronaldo, but the father 
volunteered the information. Ronaldo 
died a month after I left. His mother 
followed him three months later. 

Zenaida comes regularly for her 
post-scG check-up—a healthy, happy, 
child, free of tuberculosis. But each 
time she leaves my office, I glance 
involuntarily at my file of X-rays. 


Among them is my only keepsake 
of Ronaldo, an X-ray picture of classi- 
cal miliary tuberculosis which I show 
to the medical students sometimes. 

If in such moments Ronaldo some- 
where watching me, I know there is 
no disapproval in his big patient eyes. 





Nothing to Give 
but Advice... 

Before she received UNICEF basic 
equipment, drugs and diet supple- 
ments as part of India’s program of 
improving services for mothers and 
children, the midwife in charge of a 
rural centre in the Punjab catalogued 
the difficulties she and many of her 
colleagues face. 

“My centre is not running well be- 
cause I have nothing to give but ad- 
vice,” she wrote. “I try to do my work 
satisfactorily but 1 have nothing to 
back it up. 

“The poor and sick children need 
medicine, but there is nothing to give. 
There should be a diet for children 
an mothers. I need soap and clothes 
for the poor and dirty babies.” 

Today, thanks to UNICEF aid, this 
centre and more than 5,000 others in 
rural areas are getting scales, thermo- 
meters, drugs, milk, fish oil capsules 
—the basic tools needed to give real 
protection to mothers and cnildren. 





Latin American Children 
Benefit From Milk Aid 


HIS month the first UNICEF- 

equipped milk plants in the West- 
ern Hemisphere go into production. 
Located in San Fernando, Chile, and 
Managua, Nicaragua, they will bring 
to children in Latin America the bene- 
fit of UNICEF aid to local milk produc- 
tion already going to many European 
children and soon to reach thousands 
in Asia and the Middle East. 

The Nicaraguan plant is the out- 
growth of a child-feeding program be- 
gun three years ago with imported 
stocks of UNICEF milk powder. The 
new plant will enable the country to 
use its own dairy industry to provide 
free, safe milk to 40,000 mothers and 
children without further UNICEF help. 

When the new Chilean plant 
reaches peak production, 88,000 
school children will get free, daily 
milk. 

For these plants, UNICEF provides 
only essential imported processing 
equipment such as drying and pas- 
teurizing units. Land, buildings and 


labor are provided by the countries. 


In coming months other plants for 
which UNICEF is providing equipment 
will open up in Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Honduras and El Salvador. 
This aid wili mean nourishing milk 
for some 500,000 children in protein- 
deficient areas of Latin America. 
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A Novisad lad minds the milk-wagon while his father collects the bottles. City’s new dairy produces 50,000 quarts daily. 


; hie 
Once they drank UNiIcEF’s milk, Today, the 240 girls at 
Bistra Children’s Home get it directly from Zagreb. 
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Milk Plants—Pipeline to Tomorrow 


ROM Afghanistan to Peru, millions of children will re- 

member UNICEF for the daily cup of milk which is bolster- 
ing their meager diet, and encouraging communities to im- 
prove nutrition. Powdered milk has gone to 11,500,000 al- 
ready, aS UNICEF’s temporary and partial answer to the 
malnutrition haunting two-thirds of the world’s children. 
UNICEF is tackling the crux of the problem—the scarcity of 
safe, local milk supplies—by providing 17 countries with 
equipment for enough milk plants to fill 3,500,000 cups 
permanently. 


These pictures from Yugoslavia are typical of how the 
program works. There, UNICEF put up $1,347,000 in locally 
unobtainable equipment. The government, in turn, is spend- 
ing $7,500,000 to establish 3 milk-drying plants, 9 pasteuriz- 
ing and bottling plants, plus related units. Today, 112,000 
children get free milk every day as a result. By 1955, when all 
plants are operating fully, that number will treble, and 2 to 3 
million more people will be able to buy safe milk at controlled 
and subsidized prices. 


A farmwoman (left) waits at dawn for a truck from the nearby collection centre. | Customers line up for powdered milk at Osi- 


A few hours later, milk is being pasteurized for bottling at Zagreb plant. 
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jek plant—first of its kind in Yugoslavia. 
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CHARTER REVIEW (Continued from page 449) 


better atmosphere. The invitation to 
Members to express their preliminary 
views on Charter revision did not com- 
mit them in any way—not even to 
their expressing any views at all. 


PROPOSAL WITHDRAWN Costa Rica and 
Egypt withdrew their draft resolution 
recommending establishment of an ad- 
visory committee to assist the Secre- 
tary-General in preparatory work. Ab- 
dullah El Erian, of Egypt, said the 
proposal had been offered as a con- 
structive suggestion and that he was 
fully convinced of its constitutionality. 
Nevertheless, it had not found as wide 
support as could have been expected 
and he would therefore not insist on a 
vote. 

José Vicente Trujillo, of Ecuador, 
speaking for the six-power draft, could 
not understand so much hesitancy re- 
garding any attempt to abolish the 
veto from which so much suffering 
has resulted. He favored establishing 
a Good Offices Committee which, by 
consultation among the Permanent 
Members of the Security Council, 
would create a better atmosphere in 
favor of the revision of the Charter. 
Such a Committee had been created 
on the question of admission of new 
members and there was no reason why 
it should not be helpful on this ques- 
tion. Without making a formal pro- 
posal, he wished the sponsors of the 
six-power draft resolution would con- 
sider an amendment whereby the 
Statute of the International Court 
could also be studied from the point 
of view of revision. Documentation to 
be prepared on Charter revision should 
include material on the Statute of the 
Court. 


EXPLORE POSSIBILITIES By exploring all 
possibilities of improving the Charter 
and by the preliminary exchange of 
views, said Mohammed Nurul-Huda, 
of Pakistan, a solution might emerge 
which would actually narrow down 
today’s differences among the great 
powers. Quintin Alfonsin, of Uruguay, 
said his delegation believed Charter re- 
vision necessary, while W. A. Wynes, 
of Australia, said references to the 
revision of the Charter with a view to 
abolishing the Security Council rule 
of unanimity were irrelevant to the 
question. The Committee was con- 
cerned only with procedure and not 
with concrete views on where the Char- 
ter needed amending. These three, 
and Arturo Olavarria, of Chile, agreed 
that the proposed draft was a praise- 
worthy attempt to stimulate discussion 
on the problem. 

Jean Spiropoulos, of Greece, did 
not understand why any great power 
should be disturbed at the proposed 
measures in preparation for a possi- 
ble conference for Charter revision. 
No revision of the Charter could take 
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Enrique Ferrer Vieyra, of Argentina, argued 
that the Assembly had the power to consider 
any program dealing with Charter review. 


place without the consent of all the 
five great powers. 

In any conference for Charter re- 
vision, not only the veto, but also 
other questions would come up for 
discussion, such as the principle of 
self-determination and the Statute of 
the International Court. It was ex- 
pected that there would be a great 
divergence of opinion on these ques- 
tions and that many States might not 
ratify the revisions effected. He could 
see no reason to fear that the entire 
effort would be directed solely against 
the principle of. unanimity. 

The draft resolution before the 
Committee was a very modest one, 
aimed at compiling documents and 
eliciting the views of governments. It 
was not obligatory for governments to 
submit those views. At the same time 
the views of governments would facili- 
tate the task of the General Assembly 
in reaching a decision as to whether 
the General Conference should be 
held or not. 

A. A. Macnaughton, of Canada, 
hoped that the political atmosphere 
would so far improve that it would be 
possible to make the Charter a more 
effective instrument. In that spirit he 
would vote for the draft resolution. 


Jacob Robinson, of Israel, welcomed 
the intiative of the delegations which 
had brought the question before the 
Committee. The publication of the 
documents of San Francisco would 
enable Members to anticipate the diffi- 
culties involved in any revision of the 
Charter. A detailed index, he con- 
sidered, might possibly obviate the 
necessity of a legislative history. 

Elimination of the provision for 
eliciting the views of Governments was 
unacceptable to Humberto Lépez Vil- 
lamil, of Honduras, as was the proposal 
to delete all reference to Charter re- 
vision. By the adoption of those 
amendments, the draft resolution of 
the six powers would be seriously de- 
bilitated. 


POWERS NOT LIMITED Dr. Ferrer Vieyra, 
of Argentina, said that he could not 
share the opinion voiced by Belgium, 
and supported by France, that the 
General Assembly’s powers under Ar- 
ticle 109 were limited to fixing the 
date and the place of a General Con- 
ference. Under Article 10 of the Char- 
ter, the General Assembly was free 
to consider and make recommenda- 
tions on anything within the scope of 
the Charter, including its revision. The 
Assembly’s competence was limited 
only by Article 12 which related to 
situations under consideration by the 
Security Council. Further, the govern- 
ments were not bound to comply with 
the resolution and no specific views on 
Charter revision had been called for. 


Expressing a similar view, A. J. P. 
Tammes, of the Netherlands, said that 
it was common practice for the As- 
sembly to call for the comments of 
governments on important questions. 
Adil Derinsu, of Turkey, welcomed 
the initiative of the delegations which 
had placed the item on the agenda 
and said that he would vote for the 
six-power draft resolution in its pres- 
ent form. 


José Sansén Teran, of Nicaragua, 
believed the situation which had arisen 
in the Security Council regarding the 
admission of new members should be 
remedied. Also, the Charter should be 
altered to apply to the atomic age. 
Its framers had not considered the 
questions raised by the discovery of 
atomic energy or to the questions 
raised by the new awakening among 
peoples of non-self-governing territor- 
ies. 

Juan Rivera Reyes, of Panama, did 
not understand the timidness of cer- 
tain delegations in approaching the 
question of revision. He was _ sur- 
prised particularly at the fact that only 
one of the great powers, the United 
States, had come out in favor of ef- 
forts to revise the Charter. It was 
common knowledge that there was a 
strong feeling in Latin American 
countries, and a number of others, 
in favor of Charter revision. The four- 
power amendment (to delete reference 
to review and to delete the invitation 
to governments) would have the effect 
of virtually discarding the original 
proposal of the Netherlands which re- 
ferred to the General Conference en- 
visaged under Article 109 of the Char- 
ter. 


Hugo Hergel, of Denmark, believed 
that present difficulties could not be 
solved merely by a legalistic revision 
of the Charter. The impression should 
not be created in the mind of the 
public that there were short cuts to 
security. However, he could not share 
the views of those who considered 
that any attempt to study the ques- 
tion would intensify present political 
tensions. 
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Four Proposals Before Committee 


PROPOSALS As the debate drew to a 
close, four amendments to the draft 
resolution were before the Committee: 

(1) an amendment by Belgium, Co- 
lombia, France and Mexico, which 
would have the effect of deleting from 
the joint draft resolution all references 
to Charter revision and the provision 
regarding an invitation to Govern- 
ments to express their views on that 
subject; 

(2) an amendment by Australia and 
the United Kingdom, which would 
add a reference to the memoran- 
dum submitted by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the problems involved in the 
publication of the said documents and 
would provide that, instead of a legis- 
lative history of the Charter, the Secre- 
tariat prepare a complete index of the 
San Francisco documents as suggested 
in the Secretary-General’s memoran- 
dum. This amendment would also 
provide that, instead of a repertory of 
Charter provisions and their interpre- 
tations, the Secretariat prepare a re- 
pertory of the practice of the United 
Nations Organs, appropriately indexed; 

(3) an amendment by El Salvador 
which would provide, among other 
things, that the Secretary-General pre- 
pare, publish and distribute to the 
Member states the documents men- 
tioned in the draft resolution; 

(4) an amendment by Panama 
which seeks to make it clear (a) that 
the views to be invited from Govern- 
ments include their objections to the 
present Charter; (b) that these ob- 
jections be circulated to Member 
states as soon as they are received 
and; (c) that the Secretary-General 
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submit all the above documentation to 
the Assembly’s tenth session so that 
the Assembly can consider whether a 
General Conference should be con- 
vened to take a definitive decision re- 
garding such amendments to the Char- 
ter as may be appropriate and neces- 
sary. 

EXPLANATIONS Carlos Serrano Garcia, 
of El Salvador, explained that his 
amendments were mainly of a drafting 
character, for brevity and clarity. His 
delegation favored revising the Char- 
ter, which had been drawn up in haste, 
but would refrain from comments on 
the substance of the question. 

F. A. Vallat, of the United King- 
dom, explained that his amendment 
recognized that preparation of a legis- 
lative history, as envisaged in the six- 
power draft resolution, would place a 
very heavy burden on the Secretariat 
and that the finished work might not 
be as useful as an index. As for the 
draft resolution itself, in view of the 
divergence of opinion in the Commit- 
tee, it would be better to adopt a 
resolution reflecting all trends of 
opinion. For this reason, the United 
Kingdom would vote for the amend- 
ment proposed by Belgium, Colom- 
bia, France and Mexico. 

José Umana Bernal, of Colombia, 
said that the invitation to Member 
States to express their views two years 
in advance of the tenth session wou'd 
amount to holding a_ preliminary 
General Conference for the revision 
of the Charter. The conference would 
be held by correspondence, but it 
would nevertheless be a little General 
Conference which would anticipate 
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the decision of the Assembly at its 
tenth session. He opposed a procedure 
which would tend to harden the atti- 
tudes of Governments such a long 
time before the General Conference. 

The amendments which deleted 
references to Charter revision and 
possible holding of a General Confer- 
ence altered the entire purpose of 
the draft resolution, Manuel Félix 
Maurtua, of Peru, said. If the dele- 
tions were effected, the Committee 
would be considering a different ques- 
tion which was not on its agenda. The 
question on the agenda was work 
preparatory to the revision of the 
Charter. But Charles Chaumont, of 
France, asserted that the original Ar- 
gentine proposals had not contained 
any reference to Charter revision. 

Jacob Robinson, of Israel, asked 
questions regarding the present staff 
position and the financial cost to be 
incurred in connection with the pro- 
posed publications. 

Oscar Schachter, Director of the 
General Legal Division, said that the 
legislative history would require at 
least five additional legal research as- 
sistants and would cost from $16,000 
to $30,000 for printing. The proposed 
index would require two or three in- 
dexers for one year. The repertory of 
practice would be done mainly by ex- 
isting staff in the various Departments, 
with a Departmental Committee re- 
sponsible for co-ordination. Two addi- 
tional officials would be needed for 
co-ordination and_ editorial work. 
Apart from the legislative history, 
about $45,000 to $50,000 would be 
needed for the three projects. 

Herman Phleger, of the United 
States, declared that the preamble to 
the six-power draft resolution stated 
clearly that the work contemplated 
under that draft was to be within the 
framework of reviewing the Charter. 
It was not revising or amending but 
reviewing, he emphasized. His delega- 
tion had also made it clear that it 
would vote in favor of holding a Gen- 
eral Conference for reviewing the 
Charter at the tenth session of the As- 
sembly. He would therefore vote 
against the joint amendment by Bel- 
gium, Colombia, France and Mexico 
which would delete all references to 
the possible holding of a General Con- 
ference for Charter review. However, 
Mr. Phleger would vote in favor of 
the amendment proposed jointly by 
the United Kingdom and Australia, 
which was designed to make the task 
of the Secretariat easier. 


VOTING Beginning the voting on these 
proposals, the Committee adopted part 
of an amendment submitted by Bel- 
gium, Colombia, France and Mexico 
to the six-power draft resolution spon- 
sored by Argentina, Canada, Cuba, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand and Pakis- 
tan. The part of the amendment 
adopted by a vote of 24 in favor, 23 
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against, with 5S abstentions, would 
delete, among other things, the provi- 
sion regarding the invitation to gov- 
ernments to comment. 

By a vote of 27 to 16, with 2 ab- 
stentions, the Committee decided not 
to vote on the second part of the 
amendment, which would delete the 
provision regarding the circulation of 
the views of governments. 

The resolution, as finally adopted by 
a vote of 48 to 5 and no abstentions, 
would have the Assembly request the 
Secretary-General to prepare, publish 
and circulate among Member States 
during 1954 or shortly thereafter: 

1. A systematic compilation of the 
documents of the San Francisco con- 
ference not yet published; 


2. A complete index of the docu- 
ments of that conference; 

3. A repertory of the practice of 
United Nations organs, appropriately 
indexed. 

The five delegations who voted 
against the resolution were Byelorus- 
sia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine 
and the U.S.S.R. 

The Committee, by 28 to 15, with 9 
abstentions rejected an alternative pre- 
amble proposed by Belgium, Colombia, 
France and Mexico which would have 
deleted from the original draft all ref- 
erences to Charter review. 

The first paragraph of the preamble 
of the six-power draft resolution 
which refers to Article 109 of the 
Charter relating to the General Con- 
ference for Charter review was 
adopted by 38 votes to 5, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 

The paragraph of that Article de- 
scribing amendment of the Charter 
provides that any alteration recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the 
conference shall take effect when rati- 
fied in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the Member states including all the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, 


The Refugee Problem as the High 


Commissioner Begins a New [Term 


HE extension of the term of his 

office for five years by a vote of 
47 to 5, with 3 abstentions, was an 
indication of the awareness in the 
Assembly for the necessity of long- 
term planning for permanent solutions 
of refugee problems, Dr. G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart, the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, said 
on November 5 at his first news con- 
ference since the Assembly’s action. 
Among representatives of the volun- 
tary agencies at the conference was 
James J. Norris, President of the 
Standing Conference of Voluntary 
Agencies Working for Refugees. Of 
the voluntary agencies, Dr. Van Heu- 
ven Goedhart said “My office is pro- 
motional, not operational. To get 
things done I rely on the voluntary 
agencies. They never fail to help.” 


The main problems facing his office, 
the High Commissioner said, are: 


the population of camps. He con- 
sidered it a shame that eight years 
after the liberation of Europe, more 
than 100,000 persons should still be 
living in camps. The Assembly had 
directed him to see what could be 
done about getting them out and clos- 
ing the camps. 


the difficult cases, These are the 
old, the sick, the disabled for whom 
there are no economic solutions; they 
are no economic asset to any country 
which receives them. It costs any- 
where from $300 to $1200 to resettle 
one of these people. It will take more 
money than is available. While their 


problem is severe, the High Commis- 
sioner wanted to call attention to the 
fact that they represented, through the 
years, no more than five per cent of 
the total refugee problem. 


refugees in Shanghai. There are 
probably 15,000 refugees of European 
Origin in and around Shanghai, per- 
haps 800 of them difficult cases. Some 
help for these people is foreseeable in 
Latin America. But one cannot just 
put a refugee ashore there. The task 
is to develop colonization projects and 
the voluntary agencies are doing that. 
It is very possible that many more 
opportunities will open up in the near 
future. 


refugees in Trieste. This is a 
dangerous situation. Regardless of any 
political decision, 4,300 refugees in 
the area must be moved. There are 
about 1,500 each of Yugoslavs and 
Russians, none of whom wants to re- 
turn to his own land. 


integration. Resettlement remains 
the first choice of both refugees them- 
selves and the High Commissioner’s 
Office as a solution to the refugee 
problem. But practical considerations 
weigh against it; except for a very few, 
integration in the country of residence 
is the next best. The process requires 
legal assistance, jobs, homes, learning 
a new language, all complicated by the 
fact that the person seeking integration 
is a refugee. The Ford Foundation 
grant is helping immensely in_ this 
problem. 


Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart 
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PROGRESS OF DEPENDENT PEOPLES (Continued from page 459) 


The next proposal adopted con- 
cerned the association of representa- 
tives from dependent territories in the 
work .of the Committee on Informa- 
tion. As amended, the resolution in- 
vited Member states administering ter- 
ritories whose inhabitants have attained 
a large measure of responsibility for 
economic, social, and educational poli- 
cies to include in their delegations to 
the Committee on Information indige- 
nous representatives specially qualified 
to speak on such matters as they re- 
late to the territories. The Committee 
on Information was asked to study 
means of securing a progressive in- 
crease in the participation of qualified 
indigenous representatives in its work. 
The draft was adopted by 36 votes to 
8, with 10 abstentions. 

A companion proposal, submitted 
by the United Kingdom, noted that 
the administering states have periodi- 
cally attached indigenous “specialist 
advisers” to their delegations and 
hoped that those Members who have 
not yet found it possible to do so 
would now “find it appropriate to as- 
sociate in their delegations” such quali- 
fied persons. This draft was approved, 
34 votes to 11, with 7 abstentions. 


STAFF FROM DEPENDENT TERRITORIES A 
proposal concerning the employment 
of international staff from Non-Self- 
Governing and _ Trust Territories 
evoked varying comments. As_sub- 


mitted by Egypt, Iraq, Liberia, Pakis- 


tan, Saudi Arabia, and Syria, the 
draft called on the Assembly to recom- 
mend the desirability of substantially 
increasing the recruitment of suitably 
qualified inhabitants of the Non-Self- 
Governing and Trust Territories in the 
Secretariat of the United Nations as 
soon as possible; it also invited the 
Secretary-General to draw the atten- 
tion of the specialized agencies to the 
resolution with a view to following a 
similar policy as far as possible in the 
secretariats of those agencies. 

Introducing the proposal, L. S. Bok- 
hari, of Pakistan, stated that adoption 
of the draft would have the effect of 
ensuring that such recruitment would 
be on a proper geographical basis and 
would be responsible for the advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of dependent 
territories. As to the mechanics of im- 
plementation, it was in no way in- 
tended to better the discretion of the 
Secretary-General nor to suggest that 
he should take any specific measures 
in this direction. Nor was it intended 
that recruitment of persons from these 
territories should be confined to any 
particular group, caste, creed, sex, or 
religion, or that any special conces- 
sion should be made in their favor 
in regard to the standards of efficiency, 
competence, and integrity so essential 
in an organization like the United Na- 
tions. 
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Mr. Bokhari also said that it was 
not intended that the strength of the 
United Nations Secretariat should be 
specially augmented or that any econ- 
omies in expenditure the Secretary- 
General may have in mind on the staff 
side should be given up so that the 
additional recruitment envisaged in the 
joint draft resolution should be taken 
care of. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL'S VIEWS On_ behalf 
of the Secretary-General, a statement 
was read to the Committee by the As- 
sistant Secretary-General, Dr. Victor 
Hoo. The Secretary-General, while 
fully understanding the fine motiva- 
tions behind the draft, stated that for 
a number of. reasons it might be seri- 
ously questioned whether it was desir- 
able or necessary to put this matter 
in the form of a resolution, and, in 
any case, whether the Fourth Com- 
mittee, a substantive committee, was 
the place to do it. 

The Committee could be fully as- 
sured that the Secretary-General had 
already noted the wishes expressed in 
this matter and that he was thoroughly 
aware of the importance of the ques- 
tion. 


CHARTER PRINCIPLES During the discus- 
sion, several representatives stressed 
that the proposal was consistent with 
the principles laid down in Article 
101 of the Charter. J. Dudley Lawr- 
ence, of Liberia, a co-sponsor, thought 
that the draft was consistent with the 
principles of Chapters XI and XII of 


the Charter and would lead to their 
being more widely applied. 

G. S. Patterson, of Canada, believed 
it essential for the international staff 
of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies to be recruited on as 
wide a geographical basis as possible, 
but it was no less imperative to place 
candidates’ qualifications before any 
other consideration and to allow the 
Secretary-General such latitude as 
would guarantee that staff would be 
well chosen. In practice, it might prove 
that the implementation of the draft 
resolution impaired to some extent 
the Secretary-General’s discretionary 
powers, an eventuality which should be 
avoided, especially at a time when the 
Secretary-General was carrying out a 
general review of staff organization 
and when he had been asked to effect 
the greatest economies possible con- 
sistent with the efficient functioning of 
the Secretariat. 


TRAINING PROGRAM PROBLEM For the 
Philippines, A. Méndez pointed out 
that it would hardly seem possible to 
recruit persons from the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories as trainees, since 
the administrative training program 
undertaken by the Secretariat was al- 
ready laboring under great difficulties 
for financial reasons and many sov- 
ereign states were unable to use it for 
the benefit of their citizens. 


Mr. Méndez thought it would there- 
fore be better to adopt a suggestion 
made by the representative of New 
Zealand and, without voting on the 
draft, inform the Secretary-General of 


TWO WOMEN REPRESENTATIVES of the Assembly’s Fourth (Trusteeship and Non-Self Governing 
Territories) Committee: Dr. Laili Roesad, of Indonesia, and Mrs, Lakshmi N. Menon, of India. 
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the Fourth Committtee’s wish in that 
connection. 

After further discussion the spon- 
sors of the joint draft revised the text 
of its first operative paragraph to read 
as follows: 

“Recommends that the Secretary- 
General consider the desirability of in- 
creasing the recruitment of suitably 
qualified inhabitants of Non-Self-Gov- 
erning and Trust Territories in the 
Secretariat of the United Nations.” 

The joint draft, as revised and 
amended, was adopted by 34 votes to 
11, with 7 abstentions. 


CESSATION OF INFORMATION The deci- 
sion of the Netherlands to discontinue 
transmitting information to the United 
Nations concerning the Netherlands 
Antilles and Surinam was the subject 
of another resolution, endorsed after 
considerable discussion which turned 
on the controversial question as to who 
was competent to decide when a terri- 
tory has, or has not, attained full self- 
government. 

It may be recalled that last summer 
an ad hoc committee set up by the 
General Assembly to examine factors 
for determining whether a territory 
has or has not attained autonomy con- 
sidered a communication from the 


Netherlands Government on this ques- 
tion. The Netherlands stated that, ac- 
cording to Article 73e, the obligation 
to transmit data is subject to such limi- 
tation as security or constitutional con- 
siderations may require. The Nether- 


lands based its decision to discontinue 
the transmission of information (on 
the two territories) on this limitation. 
It also pointed out that after the enact- 
ment of the Interim Orders of Gov- 
ernment, granting a new status to 
Surinam and the Netherlands An- 
tilles, there were constitutional ob- 
jections to continuing the submission 
of information on the areas. The ad 
hoc Committee then referred the 
matter to the Assembly without mak- 
ing any specific recommendation. 

A much-amended resolution on the 
subject noted the Netherlands state- 
ment on the question and also noted, 
“with satisfaction,” the progress made 
by Surinam and the Netherlands An- 
tilles toward self-government. It con- 
sidered that the new status of the two 
territories could only be “rightly ap- 
praised” after further negotiations be- 
tween the Netherlands and the territor- 
ies have led to a final result and when 
this has been embodied in constitu- 
tional provisions. The resolution 
further expressed confidence that as a 
result of the negotiations a new status 
would be attained by the two territor- 
ies, representing a full measure of self- 
government, in fulfilment of the aims 
of Chapter XI of the Charter, Finally 
the proposal, adopted by 30 votes to 
13, with 9 abstentions, asked the 
Netherlands to continue transmitting 
information on the two territories un- 
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DR. GEORGE S. PATTERSON, 
OF CANADA 


Members of the General Assem- 
bly’s Fourth Committee on No- 
vember 9 paid tributes to Dr. 
George Sutton Patterson, Canada’s 
representative on the Committee, 
whose death was announced two 
days earlier. Dr. Patterson, who 
was Canada’s Consul-General in 
Boston, Mass., died suddenly while 
visiting that city on Saturday, No- 
vember 7. Born at Moncton, N. B., 
in 1887, Dr. Patterson joined his 
Government’s Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs in 1943 and had 
served in various posts in China, 
Japan and Korea. He had also rep- 
resented his country at several in- 
ternational conferences and, in 
1948, on the United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea. 


til the Assembly decided the transmis- 
sion should be discontinued. All the 
administering Member states voted 
against this proposal. 


PUERTO RICO QUESTION Almost the last 
item on Non-Self-Governing Territor- 
ies considered by the Committee con- 
cerned the status of Puerto Rico. 
Several months ago the United States 
informed the United Nations of its 
decision to cease transmitting informa- 
tion on the Caribbean country, since it 
was now self-governing. After review- 
ing the matter at its session last sum- 
mer, the Committee on Information 
noted that the people of Puerto Rico 
had achieved a new constitutional 
status of internal self-government after 
expressing their will in a free and 
democratic way in favor of Common- 
wealth status for the island. The Com- 
mittee on Information also noted that 
the association of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico with the United States 
constituted a mutually agreed associa- 
tion and expressed satisfaction with 
the political advancement achieved by 
the people of Puerto Rico. 


During intensive debate on_ this 
question, varying Views were expressed 
in the Fourth Committee. A number 
of representatives doubted whether the 
measure of self-government achieved 
by Puerto Rico represented full au- 
tonomy. It was submitted that the 
mere existence of a compact (with the 
United States) could not be regarded 
as proof that Puerto Rico now enjoyed 
a full measure of self-government. 
Other speakers, supporting the United 
States in its decision to discontinue 
information on the territory, main- 
tained that the adoption of the new 
constitution for Puerto Rico was an 
act in which the people of the country 
had fully exercised their right to self- 
determination and had demonstrated 


their maturity for the attainment of 
self-government. 

After protracted discussion the 
Committee, by 22 votes to 18, with 
19 abstentions, adopted an amended 
proposal orginally submitted by Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Panama, and Peru. This endorsed the 
decision of the United States to cease 
transmitting information on Puerto 
Rico. At the same time, the resolution, 
by the incorporation of an amend- 
ment introduced by Burma, Guata- 
mala, Honduras, Indonesia, and Mex- 
ico, provided that the General Assem- 
bly is competent to decide whether a 
dependent territory has, or has not, 
attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment, as referred to by Chapter XI 
of the Charter. A separate vote on 
this specific provision resulted in 
its adoption by 32 in favor, 19 against, 
and 8 abstentions. 

In the comprehensive resolution the 
Committee, among other things, recog- 
nized that the people of Puerto Rico 
have achieved a new constitutional 
status by democratic means; that the 
association between the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico and the United 
States has been established as a mu- 
tually agreed association; that the 
Puerto Ricans have effectively exer- 
cised their right to self-determination; 
and that the territory has clearly be- 
come an autonomous entity, Finally, 
the resolution exoressed the Commit- 
tee’s assurance that due regard will 
be paid to the will of both the Puerto 
Rican and the American peoples, in 
the event that either of the parties 
“may desire any change in the terms 
of this association.” 


UNITED STATES’ POSITION Before the 
final vote, Mrs. Bolton, of the United 
states, announced that her delegation 
would abstain on the draft as a whole 
if the Committee first adopted the 
amendment asserting the Assembly’s 
competence to decide on a territory’s 
status. If the Committee did not return 
a favorable vote on this question, Mrs. 
Bolton held that it would mean that 
self-government would be ruled out by 
“an illegal rewriting of the Charter by 
this Committee.”” She emphasized that 
it was impossible for her Government 
to continue transmitting information 
on Puerto Rico. The latter’s House of 
Representatives had itself adopted a 
resolution declaring that the further 
submission of such _ information 
“would constitute a denial of the true 
politiacl status of Puerto Rico.” 
{Further explanations of vote and dis- 
cussion on Puerto Rico will be sum- 
marized in a subsequent issue of THE 
BULLETIN. | 

The Fourth Committee concluded 
its consideration of questions concern- 
ing Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
and on November 6 took up the ques- 
tion of the international status of 
South-West Africa. 








THER points made by representa- 
tives during the Committee’s gen- 
eral debate included these: 


MRS. MENON, OF INDIA: The formerly 
widely accepted belief that European cul- 
ture was the only culture worth striving 
for had proved baseless. In the territories 
which had fallen a prey to the civilizing 
mission of the Western Powers there was 
often undisputed acceptance of values 
which were disappearing owing to the 
impact of modern civilization. African 
tribes had in their social organization 
certain cultural values which should be 
preserved, and if the educational policy 
pursued undermined those values and 
broke up the traditional family system 
without replacing them by something 
equally valuable it could only result in 
failure. Much of the unrest and frustra- 
‘ tion in the territories was due to a 
wrong educational policy. There would 
be no progress in education unless pre- 
cedence were given to the training of 
women. That was being done but prog- 
ress was not rapid enough. 


DR. ABOU AFIA, OF EGYPT: It was un- 
fortunate that most of the administer- 
ing powers had not replied to the re- 
peated appeals made to them by the 
General Assembly asking them to trans- 
mit voluntarily certain information re- 
garding political progress by the depen- 
dent territories. An excessive interpre- 
tation of the Charter would be to at- 
tempt to isolate the provisions of Article 
73e from the essentially political aims 
of Charter XI. According to that inter- 
pretation, the transmission of the infor- 
mation requested under Article 73e 
would constitute the final goal, whereas, 
in actual fact, that was only a means 
of achieving the aim set by the Charter. 


DR. ADNAN PACHACHI, OF IRAQ: We do 
not advocate a kind of “educational 
quarantine” for the indigenous peoples 
of the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
They should be in a position to under- 
stand foreign cultures; interdependence 
of cultures and civilizations was essen- 
tial. Iraq objected to the arbitrary and 
general way certain cultures were im- 
posed on the indigenous peoples. Such a 
policy was prejudicial to the peoples’ in- 
terests for even individuals who had 
adopted Western ideas and ways of 
thought would suffer: they would be 
foreigners both in their own community 
and among the peoples whose culture and 
civilization they had adopted. If they 
were called upon to govern their coun- 
try, they would not be able to do so 
properly because they would have lost 
all spiritual contact with their fellow- 
citizens. 


DR. GASTON ARAOZ, OF BOLIVIA: Special 
attention might be paid in future reports 
to the disequilibrium caused by the drift 
of the rural population to the towns and 
the educational problems to which it 
gave rise. It was gratifying that a num- 
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ber of universities and training colleges 
had been set up, but too much stress 
should not be placed on academic teach- 
ing, which might produce another privi- 
leged class of professional people. Op- 
portunities should be provided for tech- 
nical training so that the evils of mono- 
production could be avoided through the 
diversification of industry and agricul- 
ture. 


U ON SEIN, OF BURMA: Economic prog- 
ress could not be divorced from politi- 
cal development. Steps had been taken 
to promote such development in some 
territories, but it was fallacious to as- 
sume that it had been promoted in the 
right direction if it had failed to include 
the economic activity of the indigenous 
inhabitants and to accelerate the pace 
of transition from a subsistence to a 
market economy with all the advantages 
this implied for the peoples. The subject 
of what had been done and would be 
done to make the economy of the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories the best for 
their people should be one of the main 
studies to be prepared by the Secretariat 
for the next session of the Committee 
on Information. 


JOSEF WINIEWICZ, OF POLAND: Recent 
events showed that the administering 
powers were taking harsh steps to stifle 
the national liberation movements in 
their colonies. In Malaya, the popula- 
tions of whole villages had been forcibly 
removed. In British Guiana, a Constitu- 
tion promulgated six months before had 
been suspended and the Government 
elected by the people had been preven- 
ted by armed force from carrying out 
its proper functions. Such events clearly 
showed the fundamental importance of 
the provisions of Chapter XI of the 
Charter, which it was the duty of the 
United Nations to safeguard. 


DR. LAIL! ROESAD, OF INDONESIA: There 
should be greater co-operation between 
the administering and non-administering 
states in the interests of the dependent 
peoples and the Fourth Committee should 
stress the need for more rapid advances 
in the dependent territories than that 
recognized by the administering powers. 
Race prejudices should be eliminated and 
the people of the territories should par- 
ticipate as fully as possible in the man- 
agement of their administration. The 
promises held out by the administering 
nations should be translated into effective 
action. 


DR. VICTOR MANUEL RIVAS, OF VENE- 
ZUELA: Two important facts emerged from 
the report of the Committee on Informa- 
tion. First, that the administering powers 
had made far greater efforts to educate 
the inhabitants of the Territories since 
the establishment of the United Nations 
than before. Second, that the administer- 
ing powers did not at present have all 
the resources needed for a satisfactory 
solution of urgent problems. The first 


fact was an encouraging indication of 
what the dependent territories and the 
prestige of the western powers’ post-war 
policy had gained from the assumption of 
important functions affecting the future 
of the territories by the United Nations. 
The second showed that collaboration by 
all Member States was essential to a 
solution of the political problem created 
by the colonial undertakings of the pre- 
vious century. 


J. DUDLEY LAWRENCE, OF LIBERIA: In 
many territories, the economy of the 
administering powers depended largely 
on the territories’ peoples and natural 
resources. In some cases the currency of 
the metropolitan country was worth only 
a fraction of that of the territory, a fact 
which bore witness to the work and abili- 
ties of the dependent populations. Com- 
mercial statistics for most dependent ter- 
ritories showed that they had extremely 
rich natural resources and that exploita- 
tion of them brought enormous profits 
used to a great extent to ensure the pros- 
perity of the metropolitan Power, leav- 
ing only the bare minimum to be spent 
on the welfare and progress of the local 
populations. It was far from clear how, 
laboring under discriminatory measures 
and inequality of treatment in education, 
the dependent peoples might advance to 
assume the conduct of the social and 
economic life of their country, even in 
part. The metropolitan powers must 
change their attitude toward the depen- 
dent peoples. Their present policy could 
have only one result: hatred and bitter- 
ness; and what the world today needed 
was friendship. 


WASHINGTON FERNANDEZ, OF URUGUAY: 
The Committee on Information had sub- 
mitted a very valuable report, which 
bore witness to the administering powers’ 
sincere desire to assist the peoples of the 
dependent territories to attain their due 
place in the concert of free nations by 
gradual but steady development. The 
assistance the Committee on Informa- 
tion had rendered to the United Nations 
justified its continuance. Its work was of 
remarkably high quality and would soon 
bear fruit. It was to be hoped that, des- 
pite the opposition of some delegations, 
the General Assembly would in 1955 
decide to make the Committee a_per- 
manent organ. 


JOSIP DJERDJA, OF YUGOSLAVIA: The 
United Nations was encountering obsta- 
cles in its efforts to help the dependent 
territories achieve self-government or in- 
dependence. The administering powers 
took a narrow view of the problem, 
based on their own interests rather than 
on the spirit of the Charter. Hence the 
armed uprisings, the rebellions and dis- 
turbances in many of the dependent ter- 
ritories. British Guiana, Morocco and 
Tunisia were cases in point. The es- 
sential condition for progress, whether 
in education or any other field, was the 
granting to the indigenous populations 
of all possible freedoms and rights. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF 
INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. 
however, are 
information can be obtained: 


United Nations organs, 
Further 


of major 
wherever possible. 


Meetings 
listed for a longer period 
for United Nations 


meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 


specialized agencies and other 


i inter-governmental 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, 


organizations, from the 
United Nations, N. Y.; 


and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 


zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 
Meetings in Session 
(as of 15 November) 


Sept. 14 Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions Headquarters 

Sept 15 General Assembly bighth 
Sesssion Headquarters 


Forthcoming Meetings: 


Nov. — Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 
Noy. 16 United Nations Tin Conference 
Geneva 
Nov. 23 Economic and Social Council 
Resumed i6th Session... Headquarters 
Dee. 9 Interim Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee on International Commodity Ar- 
rangements (ICCICA) Geneva 
Dee. — Technical 
24th meeting 


Assistance Board - 
Headquarters 





Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 
ILO 


Session of the CGovern- 


Geneva 


Nov. 24 123rd 
ing Body 
Nov. 30 Coal Mines Committee 
Dusseldort 
Dee. 7 Committee of Experts on Social 
Policy in Non Metropolitan Territor- 


ies ; Lisbon 
FAO 

Nov. 13-17 Committee on Commodity 

Problems Rome 

Nov. 16-20 Meeting on Design & Im- 

provement of Fishing Boats Miami 
Nov. 18 18th Session of the Council 

Rome 

Nov. — Committee on telation with 

International Organizations Rome 


Nov. 23 Seventh Session of the General 
Conference Rome 
Dec. — 19th Session of the Council 


Rome 

Dee, — Livestock Nutrition Meeting 
Australia 
Dec. — Meeting of Experts on Types 
of Cattle in Africa Africa 
Jan. 22 Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
Bangkok 


ICAO 
Nov. 17 African-Indian Ovean 
Air Navigation Meeting 


Regional 
Canary 
Islands 

UNESCO 

Nov. 20 3rd Meeting of Experts for 

preparation of the 19538 Scientific Ex- 


hibition, entitled: “Scales of the 
World” Paris 
Nov. 23 Meeting of Member’ States 


participating in the scheme of co- 


ordinated experimental activities in 
education for living in a world com- 
munity Paris 
Nov. 30 36th Session of the Executive 
Board Paris 
Dee. 2 Meeting of Experts on Social 
Science Terminology Paris 


Dec. 7 Expert Committee on Scientists’ 
Rights Paris 
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United Nations, N. Y. 


wmMo 


Nov. 3-20 Commission for 
Meteorology 


Nov. 24 Commission for Bibliography & 


Agricultural 
Paris 


Publications Paris 
1954 
Jan. 19 Regional Association V (South- 
West Pacific) Melbourne 
Section III — Non-Governmental 


Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 


lationship with the Economie and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 


Nov. 16 World Veterans Federation — 

4th General Assembly The Hague 

Nov. 16 Pacific Science Association — 
Sth Pacific Science Congress 

Quezon City 

(Philippines) 


Nov. 26 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—S80th session of the Council 


Paris 

Nov. 29 International Conference of 
Catholic Charities - Executive Com- 
mittee meeting Paris 


Dee. 2 International Union of Railways 


—CGeneral Assembly Paris 
Dee. 20 Joint Committee of Interna- 
tional Teachers’ Federations 17th 
session Paris 


Dee. 28 International Union Against 
Cancer — 6th International Cancer 
Congress Sao Paulo 


1954 

Feb. t International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning — Reg- 
ional Conference New Dethi 

Feb. 12 World Federation for Mental 
Health—1l6th meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board London 


Feb. 19 International Committee of 
Scientific Management—1l10th Interna- 
tional Management Congress 


Sao Paulo 





UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





OCTOBER 26 — NOVEMBER 6 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


H5th-456th PLENARY MEETINGS - 


November 3 


Appeal to States to accelerate their 
ratifications of, or accessions to, the 
Convention on Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, and 


measures designed to ensure the widest 
possible diffussion of the nature, con- 
tents, and purposes of the Convention: 
Considered report of Sixth Committee. 
Draft resol. recommended, adopted (50- 
0, 8 abst.). 

Report of Security Council: Adopted 
without discussion draft resol. submit- 
ted by Greece (A/L.164). 

Question of Morocco: Considered re- 
port of First Committee (A/2526). 
Voted on draft resol. contained in re- 
port. Draft resol. as a whole rejected. 

Tunisian Question: Report of First 
Committee (A/2530). Decided to ad- 
journ consideration of this item (30-11, 
10 abst.). 

Question of impartial investigation 
of charges of use by UN forces of bac- 





terial warfare: Considered report of 
First Committee (A/2535) and U.S.S.R. 
draft resol, (A/L.165). Adopted recom- 


mendation of First Committee (47-0, 12 
abst.). U. K. proposal that Assembly 
decide not to vote on U. S. S. R. draft 
resol. adopted (39-5, 15 abst.). 

Appointments to fill vacancies in 
membership of subsidiary bodies of the 
General Assembly: Considered docs. 
A/2537 and /2538. Adopted draft 
resols. contained in reports. 


General Committee 
90th MEETING 

Request for the inclusion of an ad- 
ditional item in the agenda of the 
eighth regular session: Considered re- 
quest by U. S. on inclusion of the item 
“Question of atrocities committed by 
the North Korean and Chinese Commu- 
nists forces against UN prisoners of 
War in Korea”. Decided to recommend 
inclusion of this item (12-2). Also de- 
cided to recommend that item be dealt 
with directly in plenary meeting. Reps. 
of U.S.S.R. and Poland also opposed 
recommendation for allocation of the 
item. 


November 2 


First Committee 

647th MEETING — October 26 
Tunisian Question: Roll call vote on 

draft resol. (A/C.1/L.64) para. by para. 


Draft resol. as a whole (excluding 
operative paras. 1 (b) and L = (e)) 
adopted (29-22, 5 abst.). 

648th-653rd MEETINGS—October 26-31 


Question of impartial investigation 
of charges of use by UN forces of 
bacterial warfare: General debate. 
U.S.S.R. submitted draft resol. (A/C.1/- 
L.67) Five-power draft resol. submit- 
ted (A/C.1/L.68). Five-power draft 
resol. adopted (47-0, 13 abst.). Decided 
(38-5, 15 abst.) not to vote for U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. 
654th-657th MEBTINGS—November 2-5 
Complaint by Union of Burma _ re- 
garding aggression against it by Gov. 
ernment of Republic of China (report 
of Government of Union of Burma): 
General debate. Seven-power resol. 
(A/C.1/L.73) adopted (50-3, 6 absts.). 
658th-659th MEETINGS—November 6 
tegulation, limitation and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments (Report of Disarmament 
Commission): General debate. Four- 
teen-power draft resol. A/C.1/L.72. 
Ad Hoe Political Committee 
19th-21ist MEETINGS—October 
Treatment of people of Indian origin 


26-28 


in the Union of South Africa: Report 
of UN Good Offices Commission. Gen- 
eral debate. Voted on 1l7-power draft 
resol. A/AC.72/L.10/Rev. 1 in parts. 


Draft resol. as a whole adopted by roll 
call vote (38-2, 19 abst.). 
22nd MEETING—October 29 
Treatment of people of Indian origin 
in Union of South Africa: Explanations 
of votes. 
Organization of 
next item. 
28rd-27th MEETINGS—November 2-5 
Report of Director of UN Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East: General debate. Joint 
draft resol. (A/AC.72/L.12) submitted 
by France, Turkey, U.K. and U.S. 


work: Decided on 
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Second Committee 
265th-270th MEETINGS- 
November 2 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries:: (a) Question of 
establishing a special fund for grants- 
in-aid and for low-interest long-term 
loans; report of Economic and Social 
Council. (b) Status of the proposal for 
the establishment of an international 
finance corporation; report of Economic 
and Social Council: General debate. 
Netherlands submitted amendment (A/- 
C.2/L.207 to 20-power draft resol, 
(A/C.2/L.206). Revision submitted (A/- 
C.2/L.207/Rev.1). Egypt submitted 
amendment (A/C.2/L.208) to U. S. draft 
resol. (A/C.2/L.204). 


October 26 


Third Committee 
504th-515th MEETINGS 
November 6 

Report of the 
Council (A/2430, relevant parts of 
chapters 1V and V; EK/2447): General 
debate. Draft resols. submitted (A/C.3/ 
L.363/Rev.1, 1.364, L.364/Add.1, L.365, 
L.366, L.367, 1.367/Add.1, L.368, L. 369, 
L.370, 1.371, L.372, 1.373, 3/Add.1, 
L.374, L.375, L.3875/Add.1, L.377, 
L.378). Adopted Draft resol. A/C.3/L- 
373 (43-0, 6 absts.) Draft resol. A/C.3/L.- 
379 submitted to replace A/C.3/L.364, 
L.364/Add.1, 1.365 and 1.377. Draft 
resol. A/C.3/L.380 submitted. 


26— 


October 


Economic and Social 


Fourth Committee 
348rd-347th MEETINGS—October 26-29 

Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories transmitted under Ar- 
ticle 73e of the Charter: Decided to 
postpone debate on this item. 

Request for an oral hearing submit- 
ted by the Nationalist Party of Puerto 
Rico: Request rejected by roll call vote 
(29-17, 8 abst.) 

Cessation of transmission of informa- 
tion under Article 78e of Charter: re- 
ports of the Ad Hoc Cttee. on Factors 
and the Cttee. on Information from 
NSGT’s. (a) Netherlands Antilles and 
Surinam: General debate. Draft resol. 
(A/C.4/L.292) submitted by Sweden. 
Indonesian amendment (A/C.4/L.293). 
U. Ss. S. R amendment (A/C.4/L.294). 
Kight-Power amendment (A/C.4/L.295). 
New Zealand amendment (A/C.4/L.296). 
Polish amendment (A/C.4/L.297). Draft 
resol. as a whole as amended, adopted 
by roll call vote (30-13, 9 absts.). 


348th-356th MELTINGS 
November 6 

Cessation of transmission of informa- 
tion under article 738e of Charter: (b) 
Puerto Rico. Joint draft resol. submit- 
ted by Panama and Peru (A/C.4/L.300). 
Voted on draft resol and amendments 
thereto (A/C.4/L.301 and .3802). Draft 
resol. as a whole, as amended, adopted 
by roll call vote (22-18, 19 absts.). 

Requests for oral hearings: Con- 
sidered request by A/C.4/243 and 244. 
Both requests granted. 

Approval of draft of Fourth 
(A/C.4/L.278) as modified). 


MEETING—November 6 
Question of South-West Arfica: Con- 
sidered report of Ad Hoe Cttee on 
South-West Africa (A/2475 and Add.1). 
General debate. Burma and India sub- 
mitted joint draft resol. (A/C.4/L.304). 


30— 


October 


Cttee 


357th 


Fifth Committee 
396th MEETING 
Scale of assessment for the appor- 
tionment of the expenses of the UN: 
report of the Cttee. on Contributions. 
Philippines withdrew draft resol. (A/C- 
.5/L.245). Discussion. 

Budget estimates for 
1954: 

Section 20a. Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees: Approved ap- 
propriation recommended by Advisory 
Cttee. 


-October 26 


financial yea 


October 27 
financial 


397th MEETING— 
3udget estimates for 
1954: 

Section 20. European 
United Nations: Approved 
tion recommended by Advisory 
398th-400th MEETINGS—October 
November 2 

Budget estimates 


year 
Office of the 


appropria- 
Cttee. 


29— 


for financial year 


500 


1954: Draft resol. submitted by U. K. 
(A/C.5/1L..246) adopted (20-1, 23 absts.). 

Sconomic and Social activities. — 
General Discussion on Regional Eco- 
nomic Commissions. 

Section 11: Dept. of Social Affairs; 
Section 20: European Office of UN — 
Approved recommendations of Advisory 
Cttee. 

Section 22. Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Decided to in- 
crease recommendation of Advisory 
Cttee. by $10,000. 

Section 23. Economic Commission for 
Latin America—Approved recommenda- 
tion of Advisory Cttee. and voted an 
additional $10,000 to the amount. 

Section 38: Economic and Social Coun- 
eil Commissions and Committees; 
Section 38a: Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Drug Supervisory Body; 
Section 3b: Regional Economic Com- 
missions —- Approved recommendations 
of Advisory Cttee. 
102nd MEETING — November 5 

Personnel Policy: report of Secre- 
tary-General (A/2533). Decided that 
Advisory Cttee. should submit its com- 
ments on report (42-2, 3 absts.) 

Amendments to regulations of 
UN Joint Staff Pension Fund: Con- 
sidered docs <A/2422, A/2524. <Aus- 
tralian-Canadian draft resol. (A/C.5/L.- 
247) adopted (30-0, 20 absts.). 
03rd MEETING—November 6 

Narcotic Drugs: Considered report of 
SG (A/2516) and report of Advisory 
Cttee. (A/2529). Endorsed observations 
in Advisory Cttee, report and adopted 
draft resol, contained in SG report 
(27-0, 6 absts.). 

Question of remuneration of mem- 
bers of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the Drug Supervisory Body; 
Considered SG report (A/2509) and Ad- 
visory Cttee. report (A/2528), Decided 
on recommendations to GA, 

Budget Estimates for the financial 
year 1954: Assistance to UN Inter- 
national School—Considered report of 
SG (A/C.5/549). Approved Australian 
proposal (37-0, 13 absts.) that SG be 
authorized to pay a rental subsidy to 
the school. 

Section 32. 


the 


International Court of 
Justice—Approved appropriation rec- 
ommended by Advisory Cttee. 
Miscellaneous income — Approved a 
provisional estimate recommended by 
Advisory Cttee. 
Chap. I of first 
Cttee, 
Appointments to fill vacancies in 
subsidiary bodies to GA: reappointment 
of Mr. Jacques Rueff as a member of 
Investments Cttee. recommended. 
Report of Economic and Social Coun- 
ceil (A/2430). Took note of Chap, LX. 
Financial implications of draft resol. 
of Ad Hoc Political Cttee. (A/AC.72/- 
L.11) concerning treatment of people 
of Indian origin in Union of South 
Africa: Considered draft resol. (A/C.5/- 
554; to recommend to GA. 


report of Advisory 


Committee 
MEETINGS—October 


26— 


Sixth 
s75th-380th 
November 4 
Publication of documents concerning 


the drafting and application of the 
Charter; preparatory work, with re- 
gard to General Conference of the Mem- 
bers of the UN in accordance with Arti- 
cle 109 of the Charter; amendments of 
the Charter: election of a technical cttee. 
to study and report on the amendment 
of the Charter on the basis of pro- 
posals to be submitted by Member 
States. General debate. Joint amend- 
ment (A/C.6/1L.307) circulated to joint 
draft resol. (A/C.6/L.306/Rev.1). Rev.2 
of draft resol circulated. Amendments 
submitted (A/C.6/L.308, 309, 310, 312). 
Draft resol. as a whole as amended, 
was adopted (48-5, 0 absts.). 


MEETING - 
International 
mission on work of its 
(A/2456): Draft resol. 
submitted by Cuba. 


November 5 

Law Com- 
fifth session 
(A/C.6/L.311) 


38st 
Report of 


Security Council 
629th-6383rd MEETINGS—October 27 — 


November 3 


The Palestine Question: 


Complaint by Syria against Israel 
concerning work on the west bank of 
the River Jordan in the Demilitarized 
Zone (S/3108/Rev.1): Reps. of Israel 
and Syria invited to participate with- 
out vote in the discussion. Draft resol. 
(S/3125) submitted by Pakistan. Draft 
resol. (S/3128) submitted by France 
adopted unanimously. Decided to invite 
Chief of Staff of Truce Supervision 
Organization in Palestine to take part 
in discussion at next meeting. 

Compliance with and enforcement of 
the General Armistice Agreements, 
with special reference to recent acts 
of violence, and in particular to those 
at Quibiya on Oct. 14-15 (report of the 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization). 

Statements by SG and Chief of Staff 
of Truce Supervision Organization. 
Questions to Chief of Staff. Answers 
will be submitted at next meeting on 
the question, 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
UNICEF: Executive Board * 
118th MEETING—October 27 

Provisional agenda adopted. 

Mr. A. R. Lindt elected Chairman for 
1954. 

Question of representation of China: 
U.S.S.R. proposal to exclude rep. of 
Republic of China, U. S. motion to ad- 
journ U.S.S.R. proposal, adopted (17-5, 
1 absts.) 

Mr. B. Rajan (India), 
man of Program Cttee. 

Election of Vice-Chairman of Execu- 
tive Board, Cttee on Administrative 
Budget, and reps to UNICEF/WHO 
Joint Cttees. on Health Policy. 

Ad Hoe Bourd Policy Cttee. 

Date of next Executive Board ses- 
sion set for Mar. 1, 1954. 

Emergency aid to Japan: Approved 
aid to 15 prefectures in central Japan 
which were recently swept by a _ vio- 
lent typhoon. 


elected Chair- 


UNITED NATIONS POSTAGE 
STAMPS PROGRAM FOR 1953 


First day of issue. 

December 10—Human_ Rights com- 
memorative, 3¢ blue, 5¢ crimson, 
honoring adoption of Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights by the 
General Assembly on December 10, 
1948, 


‘Persons desiring first-day cancellations of 


the stamps may send in a limited num- 
ber of addressed, unstamped envelopes, 
not in excess of 20, to the United Na- 
tions Postal Administration, Room CB- 
26, United Nations, New York. Envel- 
opes should be addressed in the lower 
left-hand corner. Al] covers will be 
mailed out individually. 
Issues in 1953 to date: 
April 24—3¢ and 5¢ 
June 12—3¢ and S¢ 
Union stamp 
Sept. 15—Gummed_ envelopes—3¢ 
value at cost of 4¢ each 
Oct. 24—3¢ and S¢ United Nations 
Day stamp (Technical Assistance). 
All United Nations postage stamps so 
far issued are available at face value 
from the United Nations Postal Admin- 
istration, United Nations, N. Y. 
Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, Rus- 
sell Square House, Russell Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1, England. 
Switzerland: Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Refugee stamp 
Universal Postal 


U. N. B—November 15, 1953 











UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive |5-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


saat ees 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Times of these and other United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Meibourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina Ltd. Carrera 6, 14-06, Bogota; Libreria 
América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Baranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha }. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhovn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie “‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,’’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenide sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Addis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakouppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘’Eleftheroudakis,”” Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAIT!: Librairie ‘A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusor Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras |. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Scadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag. Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacco (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamé. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Peri, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kung!, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle. Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: 

oo Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 

aigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., |. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex, Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 


* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S A. 





EVERYMAN’S 
UNITED NATIONS 


Fourth Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, 1953 


421 pages. U.N. Publication No. 1953.1.7 


Available in English. 
French edition in preparation. 


$1.50, 11/- sterling, 6.00 Sw. fr. 


Everyman’s United Nations 
is a compact, complete and 
authoritative reference guide 
to the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. It 
presents a succinct review of 
every major question and 
problem brought before the 
United Nations from 1946 to 
the end of 1952. The work of 
the Organization in the politi- 
cal, social, economic, humani- 
tarian, cultural, legal and other 
fields is fully covered. A com- 
plete section of Everyman’s 
United Nations is devoted to 
the organization, activities and 


accomplishments of the spe- 


cialized agencies. In publish- 


ing the successive editions of 
Everyman’s United Nations the 
Department of Public Infor- 
mation has endeavoured to 
present essential data in con- 
venient form not only for 
teachers, students and librari- 
ans but also for a wider audi- 
ence of men and women 
concerned with international 


affairs. 


Obtainable in national currencies from all authorized 


Sales Agents for United Nations Publications. 











